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Chronicle 


Home News.—The strike of the railroad shopmen, in- 
volving more than 300,000 men, after a week’s operation, 
failed to enlist the support of the maintenance-and-way- 

‘ men and is still doubtful of obtaining the 
The Railroad ‘ ‘ 

assistance of the signalmen. In some 
Strike States, however,the railroads have found 
it necessary to cut down their schedules, particularly in 
the case of local traffic, because they have not been afforded 
sufficient protection by local authorities to keep the shops 
and round-houses in operation. Cordons of strikers have 
been thrown around such places and it has been found 

impossible to get men and engines through for repairs. 

Appeals for help have been made to both State and 
Federal authorities, with the result that injunctions have 
been granted against interference on the part of the strik- 
ers with railroad employes, and strict orders have been 
issued against interference with mails and interstate com- 
merce. State militia have been ordered to certain impor- 
tant centers, in other places mobilization of the militia 
has been begun, and regular United States troops may be 
dispatched for the protection of the railroads should the 
rioting and violence become formidable. Up to last 
Sunday, however, there were only local disorders, and 
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neither freight nor passenger traffic has been seriously 
impeded. 

From the very nature of the strike it is impossible to 
predict what measure of success it is likely to have. Some 
time must necessarily elapse before the lack of regular 
repairs will be felt. The railroads have made public 
and uniform announcements that unless the men return 
at an early date to work they will forfeit seniority and 
pension rights, but the shopmen scoff at this announce- 
ment. 

The Railroad Labor Board, on July 3, adopted a formal 
resolution, declaring that the shop-workers by going on 
strike had put themselves beyond the jurisdiction of the 
board, and urging the men who are taking the strikers’ 
places to organize unions at once, through the American 
Federation of Labor, and to get themselves under the 
shelter of the Transportation act. Mr. Jewell, president of 
the railway shopmen, replied to the Labor Board’s reso- 
lution, and said that the strikers were combating neither 
the board nor the Government. The dispute, he main- 
tained, was between the employers and the employes, the 
latter were willing to meet the former with a view to 
reaching an adjustment of their differences, and there was 
no reason why an amicable agreement should not be ef- 
fected. The strikers were upholding and fighting for the 
institutions which the Government of the United States 
was ordained to protect and preserve. He declared that 
the employes were absolved from all allegiance to the 
board, because the history of its recent conduct is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having as their 
indirect object the establishment of tyranny over the 
workers engaged in transportation industry. The Labor 
Board, he said, had been established to bring about just 
and reasonable wages and working conditions, but it had 
failed to fulfil its purposes; the wages it had ordained 
were not such as to insure decent living-conditions, the 
board was attempting to run the unions, and it had shown 
itself to be an arm of an organized financial and employ- 
ing interest engaged in a nation-wide campaign to lower 
the level of decent living, and not an arm of the Govern- 
ment of the people of the United States. 

Mr. Hooper, the chairman of the board, sent a letter to 
Mr. Jewell, denying the allegations of the latter, and de- 
claring that the board was eager to do justice to the three 
parties involved; the employes, the carriers and the pub- 
lic. Mr. Jewell adopted a conciliatory attitude, and for a 
time there was hope of a settlement of the strike. This 
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hope, however, was dispelled by the statement made by Mr. 
Hooper on July 7, which reads in part as follows: 


The shop crafts, have been fairly heard before the Labor Board. 
They have appealed from the sober conservative judgment of this 
board to the strike, with all its inevitable un-American subversion 
of law and order. For the Labor Board to yield to measures of 
this kind would be an outrage upon public decency and would 
hasten the enthronement of anarchy in this country. 

The only way in which the strikers can get consideration 
from the board, he said, is to return to work. 


France.—To the revival, among Catholics, of the 
drama, the novel, of Scriptural and historical studies, 
writes Father Doncoeur of the Paris Etudes, must be 
added the revival of music. Of all the 
arts, music is the one which is the 

Music most intimately associated with re- 
ligion and religious worship. And so, ever since the 
Motu Proprio on Church Music of Pius X, ecclesiastical 
and religious music made remarkable progress in France. 
Under the impulse given by that epoch-making document, 
artistic gilds and associations were formed, which greatly 
helped to recreate and foster the older traditions of 
Church music. The choir of Saint-Gervais, due to the 
inspiration and initiative of the illustrious Bordes, the 
Schola Cantorum, due to that of Vincent d’Indy, the well- 
known Manécanterie des Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de 
Bois, whose striking and original title recalls the tradi- 
tions of the past, the Cantoria of Sainte-Clotilde, are 
deservedly popular. Thanks to the cooperation of such 
societies as Les Amis des Cathédrales and the Les Amis 
des Arts Liturgiques they were instrumental in bringing 
to the notice of the masses the religious masterpieces of 
Palestrina and even of the more modern school repre- 
sented by the late Camille Saint-Saéns. Under the 
inspiration and the scholarly guidance of the Benedictine 
Fathers, liturgical music, strictly called, made striking 
progress. Thanks to them, Gregorian music meets with 
that perfection of execution, which alone brings out its 
hidden beauties. Important musical congresses, that of 
Turcoing, 1919, of Lourdes, 1920, and of Strasburg, 
1921, spread a more thorough knowledge of the 
Gregorian system. 


Revival of Catholic 


In recent years the Catholic revival in France has 
manifested itself in every field of artistic, scientific, liter- 
ary and philosophic endeavor. Its influence was especially 
felt in the ranks of the intellectual 
élite of the young men of France. It 

val and the Young j; on this element that the keenest 
Catholic observers found their hopes for the future. The 
famous Conférence Olivaint of Paris numbers its “ old 
boys” by the hundreds, all filling the highest possible 
positions in the State as well as in scientific and literary 
circles, and witnessing by their high religious, scholastic 
and patriotic standards to the excellence of their training 
and to their virile Catholicism. The purpose of this 
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Olivaint Institute or Association is to deepen and intensify 
the intellectual, scientific, practical and professional forma- 
tion of the Catholic student. Every year in the capital 
it gathers together for religious and scholastic exercises 
more than two hundred students in law, medicine, the 
arts, and the political sciences; from L’Ecole des Chartes, 
founded for the scientific study of documentary history ; 
from the specialized schools dealing with the more 
abstruse and difficult questions of commercial and con- 
sular law, of exchange, transportation, and the marine 
code. This year the Olivaint Association has added to its 
number one hundred students out of the two hundred 
attending the /nstitut Agrinomique, the best agricultural 
school in France. In addition to the Olivaint Association, 
named after the Jesuit martyr of the Commune, the 
Laénnec Association, named after the eminent French 
Catholic physician, gathers together three hundred medi- 
cal students and one hundred étudiantes, or lady-students 
of the same profession, and trains them to the highest 
Catholic and professional standards. A similar associa- 
tion is to be found at Lyons, which already has formed 
as many as three thousand Catholic physicians. At 
Grenoble, Nancy, Lille, and Caen other groups of the 
same nature are doing admirable work. 


Germany.—The publication of a statement by the Ger- 
man Bank revealing an increase of 11,250,000,000 marks 
in paper currency issued during the preceding week 
caused a sudden plunge in German 
marks on July 7, their value sinking 
to eighteen cents a hundred. The 
effects of this were at once widely felt in Europe, the 
dollar rising in Pariz3 on the same day to 12.75 francs from 
12.26 on the preceding day, while the pound sterling sold 
at 56.60 francs as against 54.85. Belgian and Italian 
exchanges also suffered. In September, 1914, the total 
note circulation in Germany was 4,234,000,000 marks. 
The normal value of the mark was then 23.8 cents each. 
By July 7 of this year the paper currency had reached 
the enormous figure of 169,185,228,000 marks. Among 
the reasons assigned by bankers for the sharp decline of 
the mark are the refusal of the Allies to meet the condi- 
tions of the international bankers for the German loan, 
and in the second place the enormous printing of paper 
currency. This latter, Chancellor Wirth holds, is in- 
evitable if the German people are to live. “Before a 
people can fulfil its treaty obligations they must eat,” 
is the strong way in which he expresses his argument. 
At the present writing the printers’ strike has brought the 
money presses to a standstill, and as a consequence the 
Reichsbank’s ready stock of finished currency is entirely 
depleted. Owing to shortage of big bills tourists are 
loaded down, to their consternation, with bales of twenty, 
and fifty-mark notes at the banks and the hotels. The 
Reichsbank hopes to tide over this shortage by issuing an 
emergency 500-mark note. 


The Financial 


Catastrophe 
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With the mark following the Austrian krone and Ger- 
many facing a new reparation crisis, parliamentary circles 
are even more deeply engrossed with the political situation 
in view of the prospective realignment of the government 
coalition. Chancellor Wirth as reported by the Universal 
Service, holds that the fall in the mark is not due to the 
possible entrance of the Independent Socialists to the Gov- 
ernment. He rejects the belief that these men would plunge 
Germany into radicalism, but holds that they would merely 
unite with the Social Democrats to form a labor party. 
“Under this arrangement,” he says, “there would be 
moderate parliamentary republican tendencies in which 
the radical elements, including the Communists, would 
play no political role. The big political course of the 
German Government is to maintain the democratic Re- 
public built upon a strong parliamentarian foundation.” 
In regard to the conflict between the North and the South, 
a conflict between federalism and centralization, he believes 
that “at heart the Bavarian people are for unity with 
Germany, and we in Berlin are doing everything to avoid 
treading on Bavarian sensibilities.” 


Hague Conference.—The deliberations of The Hague 
Conference are precisely where they were when the con- 
ference started. No progress whatever has been made. 
The Allied Powers and the neutral na- 
tions insist that the Soviet Government 
give assurances that Russia’s debts 
shall be recognized and that private property belonging to 
their respective nationals but seized by the Soviet shall 
be restored to its rightful owners; and that this shall be 
done before there is any question of extending credits to 
Russia. The Russian delegates have persisted in the 
attitude they took at the outset, namely, that Russia will 
not even discuss the matters of debt and of restoration or 
payment for private property, until large credits have been 
extended to their Government. The following words of 
Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame expressed the position of the non- 
Russian delegates : 

No credits, public or private, in any country of the world will 
be forthcoming unless satisfactory conditions are obtained regard- 
ing property. It is absolutely necessary we should know what 
property will be restored, what you intend to do when property 
is not restored and what will be the conditions of restitution. Un- 
til this is known, it is perfectly futile and absurd to continue. It 
does not rest with governments to settle conditions of credit. 
They are settled by the people having money to invest. If the 
non-Russian experts are unable to say how much money will be 
available, it is because the whole position on credits depends 
entirely on the reasonableness of the Russian attitude on restitu- 
tion. 


Futile Efforts 


Ireland.—The struggle in Ireland has resulted in sub- 
stantial victories for Free State troops. After Dublin had 
been completely pacified, and the irregulars either taken 
> prisoners or dispersed, the total casualty 

The National 5:1 of the National army was pub- 

Army Victory ished. It records 16 dead and 122 

wounded. The New York World commenting on the 
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Irish civil war remarked editorially: ‘Shocking as is 
the spectacle of civil warfare in Ireland, the loss of life 
and the wounds inflicted there thus far make a record 
mercifully short compared with the combination of a 
week-end of drownings and road accidents, and the 
patriotic shatter of an explosive American Fourth of July.” 
The fighting in Dublin while sharp did not result in great 
loss of life. It did however leave untold ruin in its 
wake. Property valued at millions of pounds was des- 
troyed. Twenty-two buildings were ruined including the 
old General Post Office, the Dublin Tramway offices and 
many shops. The Catholic Cathedral is numbered among 
the badly injured buildings. Dublin architects claim that 
it will take four years to rebuild the areas devastated 
during a week’s fighting. This estimate does not include 
the replacement of the Four Courts building. An Irish 
loan has been suggested by the Jrish Independent for 
reconstruction purposes. 


Cathal Brugha (Charles Burgess) died from wounds on 
July 7. He was with the irregular forces in the Gran- 
ville Hotel when it was invested by the National army. As 
his force was being hard pressed he 
rushed out of the building, revolver in 
hand, crying “No surrender.” He was 
shot down by Free State troops and died in a hospital 
in a few hours. Cathal Brugha was a prominent figure in 
Irish politics and one of the leaders in the struggle for 
complete independence. He was Minister of Defense in 
the first De Valera Cabinet and directed the campaign in 
the south of Ireland against the British up to the time the 
truce was signed in July, 1921. He opposed the treaty 
and voiced his opposition to its terms in the Dail debates 
and in public speeches. He went out of the Dail Cabinet 
with De Valera and became a member of the directing 
committee of the Republic of Ireland, the Sinn Fein organ 
which has been to the fore in the fight against the Provi- 
sional Government. He was a party to the pact between 
the Treaty and anti-Treaty candidates, under which the 
June elections were held, and was reelected to Parliament 
as one of the panel candidates. When the anti-Treaty 
party appealed to arms he at once took the field and di- 
rected operations in the Sackville Street area of Dublin. 
His death called forth expressions of sympathy from all 
sides. 


Death of Cathal 
Brugha 


In his proclamation to the American people, 
issued on July 4, Eamon De Valera placed the blame 
for civil war in Ireland on the English Govern- 

De Vatera’s ment. The proclamation in part 
Proclamation reads: 

The danger to Ireland I feared most, and whereof I warned 
our people—civil war—has come upon us. Soldiers of the Re- 
publican army have been attacked by the forces of the Provisional 
Government at the instigation of the English politicians, who 


wanted an immediate set-off to the murder of Sir Henry Hughes 
Wilson in order to avert from themselves the political conse- 
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quences they feared. The political pact between the Irish parties 
insuring peaceful elections, which would make for the unity of 
the Irish army and which was the only hope of maintaining 
peace, was ordered torn up, although this was ratified by the 
Dail and Sinn Fein national convention. 

The Dail was not allowed to meet, and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, relying upon English power, has unconstitutionally as- 
sumed a military dictatorship, and with English guns, English 
ammunition, English methods of press censorship and false propa- 
gandas made“war on the voluntary soldiers of Ireland who are 
simply keeping their oath to the Republic. The Irish people 
want the Republic, but they don’t want an English king as their 
king or an English governor-general or English privy council 
or legal supervisors. 


A call to arms was issued by the Free State Govern- 
ment on July 6 in the form of a proclamation that opened 
the way to enlistment in the forces of 


The Free State 
Government’s _the National army. The proclamation 
Cail to Arms reads in part: 


Events have shown that while the present active strength of 
the army has been sufficient to deal adequately with the recent 
situation there is a possibility of continued sporadic action which 
makes an increase in the army establishment virtually necessary. 
People of Ireland, you have regained for the first time in cen- 
turies those powers of government from which a nation may 
develop and cultivate in peace, order, and prosperity its own 
national genius. 

A wicked, sanguinary attempt has been made to thwart your 
will and thrust you back again to the house of bondage with 
your capacity for self-government discredited before the whole 
world. The courage and devotion of our national army has pre- 
served you. But, although the armed conspiracy is overcome, 
elements which seek to substitute the spirit of anarchy for the 
spirit of order remain, and may attempt to continue to carry out 
acts of brigandage and other acts of interference with the 
moral and economic life of the country. Such attempts must 
be summarily and drastically dealt with until the person, home, 
and property of every law-respecting citizen are rendered 
absolutely secure. 


The response to the call to arms in the city of Dublin 
was immediate. Within two days two thousand men had 
rallied to the colors of the National army. 


Rome.—The objections of the Pope to the Brit- 
ish mandate in Palestine were grossly misrepresented by 
the enemies of the Holy See. By these enemies, the 
action of the Pontiff was declared to 
have been instigated by sordid motives. 

British Mandate tie wished, they stated, to make use 
of the present opportunity, to get even with the 
old and bitter enemy of Rome, the Greek Church, “to steal 
a march on her,” as they said, and to cause embarrassment 
to England, the leading Protestant country in the world. 
But the objections raised by the Vatican were not based 
on such petty considerations. They were due solely to a 
sentiment of justice and fair-play. While it cannot be 
denied that the Vatican and the whole Catholic world 
would welcome a return of the Greek Church to that 
center of unity from which she separated centuries ago, 
neither Pius XI nor any of the millions of his spiritual 
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subjects, is willing to use the difficulties in which, owing 
to the collapse of Russia, it now finds itself, as an 
unfair means of propaganda and proselytism. As for 
the Vatican’s opposition to England because England is 
a great Protestant country, the Vatican is far too wise in 
the ways of human diplomacy, not to speak of much 
higher motives and views to guide it, to oppose that or 
any other nation without reason. But it is not afraid to 
protest to England in a cause that is just and involves 
fundamental principles. The objections of the Vatican to- 
the British mandate were based on the articles of a 
solemnly recognized treaty. It maintains that certain. 
articles of the British mandate are in opposition to articles 
of the Treaty of Versailles, particularly to those articles. 
which provide respectively, for the facilitating of Jewish 
immigration by the Palestine Administration, for the 
recognition of the Zionist organization as the Jewish: 
agency, and the establishment of a special commission for 
the regulation of claims relating to different religions and 
the Holy Places. 

These objections of the Pope to the mandate were sus- 
tained by Englishmen themselves. On June 21, on a 
motion of Lord Islington, the British House of Lords, 
by a vote of 69 to 29, practically endorsed the Papal views. 
when they rejected the present British mandate policy in 
Palestine. Although the mandate was subsequently sus- 
tained in the House of Commons, the vote in the House 
of Lords, as well as the opposition of an influential group. 
in Parliament and out of it, shows that the objections of 
the Vatican were well founded. In the entire matter of 
his opposition to certain provisions of the mandate, the 
Holy Father was moved to protest against the unwar- 
ranted privileges accorded to the Zionist agencies and 
against the inferior position in which the Catholic Church 
and its members were placed. 

The Arabs, Moslems in faith, also bitterly complain 
that the Zionists are favored and privileged beyond all 
reasonable bounds. Because Arabs and Catholics alike 
protested, the British Palestine Committee pretend to see 
an “ unnatural alliance” between Catholics and Moslems 
against the Government of Great Britain. There is no 
such alliance. But both Catholics and Moslems, victims 
of injustice and discrimination, concur in a vigorous 
protest against them. The recent visit to the Vatican of 
such a high British official in Palestine as Sir Herbert 
Samuel must have been determined by the just protests 
of the Holy Father. The opposition to the terms of the 
British mandate in the Holy Land already voiced in the 
House of Lords proved to all fair-minded men, irrespec- 
tive of their religious beliefs, that the Vatican protests 
are well grounded. In some quarters bitter enemies of 
the Papacy have not been ashamed to say that the Vatican 
is stirring up the fires of religious fanaticism. Nothing 
could be further from the intentions of such a statesman 
as Pius XI. He has simply spoken for fair-play in Pales- 
tine for all. 
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bp, Preserved Smith and Jesuit. Morality 


J. Harpinc FisuHer, S.J. 


sation, some of it perhaps misguided, some of it, 

undoubtedly malicious; it has had its Pascal and 
its Voltaire, its Huber arid its Hoensbroech, its Littledale 
and its Cartwright; and the latest name to be added to the 
list is that of Dr. Preserved Smith. Writing in the 
Nation for July 5, 1922, he concludes a bitter review of 
“ The Jesuits,” by Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., with the fol- 
lowing sweeping statements : 


ae Society of Jesus has had its full share of accu- 


His [Father Campbell’s] defense of casuistry and of Jesuit 
moral theology is thoroughly unreliable in its statement of the 
facts. Busembaum is praised to the skies, but there is not a hint 
that in Busembaum we find the dangerous principle “that when 
the end is lawful the means are lawful” (Medulla theologiae 
moralis, Cologne, 1712, p. 404). Garnet and Blackwell are men- 
tioned in the chapter on the English mission but nothing is said of 
their defense of equivocation. Still less is it admitted that in the 
modern Jesuit works of Gury and Lehmkuhl we can learn how 
the bankrupt, without sinning mortally, may defraud his creditor 
of his mortgaged goods, how the servant may be excused for 
pilfering from his master, how a rich man may pardonably 
deceive the tax-collector, and how the frail beauty who has 
violated her marriage vow may rightfully deny her guilt to her 
husband, even on oath. (J. P. Gury, S.J., Casus conscientiae,’ 1891, 
i. 182 f, 324 f, ii, 8 f.) Doubtless there are exaggerations in 
some of the denunciations of Jesuitical casuistry and probabilism, 
but they are founded on very substantial and very damaging facts. 


Historians, if they are serious and truthful, do not set 
down fables, no matter how venerable with age, as facts, 
and so it is that Father Campbell, who is both serious and 
truthful, does not hint at things which do not exist. The 
reason for his not hinting at what Dr. Smith calls “ very 
dangerous and very damaging facts” is simply this, that 
Dr. Smith’s alleged facts are not facts. It is not Father 
Campbell who is thoroughly unreliable but Dr. Smith. 
All his statements in the above quotation are of a piece, 
but it will suffice to show that he is not to be taken seri- 
ously, if we examine the very first of his statements. He 
says, ‘‘ Busembaum is praised to the skies, but there is not 
a hint that in Busembaum we find the dangerous princi- 
ple ‘that when the end is lawful, the means are law- 
ful.’” If this signifies anything, it signifies that Busem- 
baum teaches the principle, that a good end justifies evil 
means. It is absolutely false that Busembaum teaches any 
such principle. 

It is a notorious fact that the enemies of the Jesuits 
have been searching through the pages of Busembaum and 
other Jesuit moralists for centuries in order to find a pass- 
age in which any one of them enunciates the general prin- 
ciple that the end justifies the means, but from the time 
of Pascal to the present year, no such passage has been 


found. Those who are at all familiar with the history of 
this ancient but long-lived misrepresentation will recall 
the attempts which have been made to substantiate it and 
the failure which has constantly attended such efforts. 
As late as 1903, Count Hoensbroech, whose work Dr. 
Smith calls “valuable,” tried to make good the case 
against the Jesuits and so to lay claim to the 2,000 
florins which were offered by the Abbé Dasbach as a re- 
ward for any one who would prove that any Jesuit had 
ever enunciated such a principle. He admitted formally 
in the Deutschland that the citations hitherto taken from 
Busembaum had no force and that Busembaum had never 
spoken of means which were in themselves evil as being 
made good by a good end. However, he thought he had 
found other proofs. Eventually, in 1905, his case came 
before the Court of Appeals of Cologne, but it was the 
deliberate decision of this imperial secular tribunal that 
Hoensbroech had failed to prove his case. 

The following words taken from the opinion handed 
down in the case are significant: “ An keiner Stelle ést in 
den vorgelegten Jesustenschriften bei Behandlung dieser 
Frage der allgemeine Grundsatz ausgesprochen, dass jede 
an sich verwerfliche Handlung durch jeden guten Zweck 
erlaubt wird.” The sense of this citation is that in no pass- 
age of the writings of the Jesuits brought forward by 
Hoensbroech is the general principle enunciated that any 
action evil in itself, is rendered licit by any end whatso- 
ever that is good. (Koelnische Volkzettung, April 3, 1905, 
No. 273.) 

Other testimonies might be adduced to show that the 
charge made by Dr. Smith is utterly groundless, but they 
all repeat in one form or another what the secular court 
of Cologne so tersely expressed. Hoensbroech was a Jesuit 
for fourteen years before he left the Society and the 
Church, and if ever there was a man who should have 
been able to prove his accusation, it was Hoensbroech. 
Nevertheless, he failed, as his countless predecessors had 
failed. 

All through the long continued discussion between the 
enemies of the Jesuits and their defenders, it was found 
a sufficient refutation to quote not only the text, but also 
the context of the passage in which the text is found. 
Reliability in the statement of the facts in this matter, 
demanded that Dr. Smith should give the context of the 
text which he quotes from Busembaum. The only way in 
which a semblance of truth could be given to his accusa- 
tion was to take the words from their context and suppress 
the rest of the passage. This is precisely what Dr. Smith 
has done. 








Again, whether through ignorance of correct method or 
for whatever other motive, Dr. Smith has quoted Busem- 
baum in a way that would normally add considerably to the 
task of refutation. There are in existence over 200 edi- 
tions of Busembaum’s “ Medulla,” that many having ap- 
peared by the year 1770; but instead of referring to it in 
the usual way, namely, by book, chapter, etc., whereby it 
would be easy to trace the text in any of these editions, Dr. 
Smith’s reference is to page 404 of the 1712 Cologne edi- 
tion, which makes it necessary to find that particular edi- 
tion, a difficult task, in order to verify the quotation. 
However it happens that the passage to which he refers is a 
classical passage. It occurs in Book IV, Chapter 3, doubt 
7, article 2. The translation given below is made from the 
Tournai edition of 1848, in conformity with what was at 
that time the last edition of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda. Busembaum is discussing what a person 
accused of crime may do in the matter of escaping from 
punishment, and in his answer he makes a distinction be- 
tween positive and negative resistance, and says: 

When the sentence is materially unjust but has been passed in 
accordance with facts alleged and proved, although the sentence 
does not bind in conscience, the prisoner may not positively resist 
the judge: because in such a case, the judge has both the right 
and the duty to execute the sentence. 

I have said positively: because it is lawful for the accused, even 
when really guilty, both before and after sentence has been passed 
(of death, or punishment equivalent to death, v.g., perpetual im- 
prisonment) to escape. The reason is that a man’s right to the 
preservation of his life is so great that no human power can oblige 
him not to preserve it, if there be well-grounded hope of his doing 
so; unless indeed the public will demand otherwise. 

Hence the following solutions: (1) Generally it is lawful for 
the accused to escape even if the prison guard suffers thereby con- 
siderable damage (at least unless he has taken an oath to re- 
main), for he uses his own right, and does no one an injury. 
Unless charity urge him not to do so, when the harm to the guard 
is greater than that which would come to himself. (2) Much more 
may he flee so as not to be captured, or even shake himself free 
from those who are apprehending him; he may not, however, 
offer violence, by wounding, striking, etc. (3) He may also, at 
least before the tribunal of conscience, deceive the guards (vio- 
lence and injury excluded), by giving them, for instance, food 
and drink to induce sleep, or by bringing it about that they will 
be absent: likewise he may snap his chains or break open the 
prison; because when the end is lawful, the means also are 
lawful (Lib. IV, c. 3, d. 7, a. 2). 

For the understanding of this passage, it should be re- 
called that there are, in the opinion of moralists, three 
determinants of morality: the end, the means and the cir- 
cumstances. An action is good, only when these three 
determinants are good; it is evil if any one of these de- 
terminants is evil. The means in themselves may be good, 
as love of God; or evil, as blasphemy; or indifferent, as 
reading. No one, say the Jesuits, may use licit means to 
gain an evil end; nor illicit means to gain a good end. 
There is a third case, however, in which the end is good 
and the means are indifferent. In this case it is taught that 
the means, of themselves indifferent, that is neither good 
nor bad in themselves, may be used to gain a good end, 
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supposing of course that no evil attaches to the action from 
the circumstances. 

The first thing that strikes even the casual reader of the 
passage from Busembaum is that the author forbids the 
use of certain means of escape, namely, violence and in- 
jury, and he does this in spite of the fact that he has just 
declared that the end, to which there is question of direct- 
ing them, is lawful. Here, therefore, there is a clear re- 
striction on the principle, when the end is lawful the means 
are lawful, for the author says equivalently, when the end 
(escape from prison) is lawful, certain means (of escape) 
namely, violence and injury, are unlawful. 

The second thing that strikes the reader of the passage 
is the fact that the author enumerates three particular 
means of escape, namely, giving food and drink to the 
guards so as to induce sleep, procuring the absence of the 
guards, and breaking out of-prison. These actions he re- 
gards as indifferent in themselves as distinguished from 
violence and injury, but the mere fact that certain actions, 
used as means, are not evil in themselves does not at once 
justify their use. There remains the further question as 
to whether their use is vitiated by their direction towards 
an unlawful end. Busembaum finds that the end is lawful, 
and therefore he declares that in this particular case, when 
the end (escape) is lawful, the means (in themselves in- 
different), are lawful. 

There is another principle used in the interpretation of 
texts which is commonly accepted, namely, that a doubtful 
passage should be interpreted in the light of passages which 
admit of no doubt. If therefore the passage were doubt- 
ful, which is not the case, we might still get at the meaning 
of the author by referring to an indubitable statement made 
by him in Book I, treatise 2, chapter 4, doubt 2, where he 
says: “It is unlawful to violate a negative precept, for- 
bidding a thing intrinsically wrong, even out of fear of 
death.” It follows that the words, “ when the end is law- 
ful the means also are lawful,” must be interpreted in the 
light of this former statement so as to read “ when the end 
is lawful, the means also are lawful, provided they are not 

intrinsically wrong.” Busembaum does not flagrantly con- 
tradict himself by first laying down a general proposition 
that a man may never do a thing that is intrinsically wrong, 
and later stating that when the end is lawful, the means, 
whether they be intrinsically wrong or not, are lawful. 
The absurdity of such a supposition is the more evident 
when it is noted that such an alleged contradiction has been 
allowed to persist through more than 200 editions, and has 
never been noticed by those who used Busenbaum as a 
textbook, for it was so used in countless Catholic semi- 
naries for more than 200 years. 

Either Dr. Smith read in the original and in its context 
the passage he quotes or he did not read it in the original 
and in its context. If he did read it in the original and in 
its context, he clearly mistook its meaning. If he 
did not read it in the original and in its context, but merely 
copied it from some former critic of Jesuit morality, he 
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did an inexcusable thing in implying with no less force 
than if he had stated it directly that he had found in 
Busembaum “ the dangerous principle ‘ that when the end 


is lawful, the means are lawful.’” Furthermore, he. 


should have known as an historian that the accusation had 
been refuted countless times, that he had no ground for 
his statement. Not Father Campbell but Dr. Smith him- 
self is utterly unreliable in his statement of the facts. 


Our Greatest American Women? 
James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


A CHILEAN delegate to the Pan-American Confer- 

ence of Women recently asked the National League 
of Women Voters to select the names of twelve Ameri- 
can women who have done such good work in the United 
States that they deserve to be looked upon as models for 
the rising generation to know, for she wished to write 
articles on them for the Chilean press. So the League of 
Women Voters asked for help in answering the question 
and some of our prominent newspapers have been sug- 
gesting lists. These lists are confined, as a rule, to women 
of our generation, but there seems no good reason for 
that. Surely women did excellent work that made them 
worth-while models before our time. The lady delegate 
from Chili desires to have a comprehensive list “ restricted 
to women of no one party or State or occupation, made 
up of all kinds of women . . . and not merely of women 
of one bent of mind and one conception of women’s place 
in the world.” 

So it has seemed that it would be well to call the atten- 
tion of the League of Women Voters to a group of 
women who were and are so modest in their work, in 
spite of the fact that they have accomplished far-reaching 
results, that their names might possibly be missed in a 
collection of candidates for places among the twelve 
greatest American women. Lest there should be danger 
of that may I be permitted to remind those who have 
charge of the selection, of the names of some of the 
religious women of the United States who deserve well 
of our country for what they accomplished and whose 
names will undoubtedly be remembered with gratitude and 
reverence long after those of some of their sisters who 
made ever so much more noise in the world will be long 
forgotten. 

First on the list I would place that woman to whom we 
owe so much for the care of suffering humanity from the 
cradle to the grave not only in New York, but in many 
parts of the country. We physicians are proud to know her 
as the daughter of a doctor, one of our greatest post- 
Revolutionary American colleagues, Dr. Richard Bailey. 
She married William Magee Seton, and so in history she 
has become Mother Seton. Widowed early with four 
children, she faced the hardships of life bravely, learned 
what it was to suffer and endure and then founded the 
Sisters of Charity to help the poor and the ailing and also 
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to prevent poverty and disease by means of religious edu- 
cation. Needless to say, Mother Seton’s work was not 
accomplished without the hardest of trials. She is dead 
a little over a hundred years, but as the result of her 
initiative,, there are nearly ten-thousand women here in 
America who are accomplishing the purposes she had in 
mind. They take care, quite literally, of every phase of 
the needs of humanity. They are in New York and New 
Jersey and New England, in the Middle West and the 
distant West, in Canada and the Bahamas. 

Their care for humanity begins before birth in their 
maternity hospitals; or, if there is still greater need, in 
their refuges for unmarried mothers. If parents aban- 
don their children they have foundling asylums for them 
and. if parents cannot care for their children, orphan 
asylums. They train hundreds of thousands of children 
to put a serious purpose into life and do citizens’ duties. 
Recall how well their boys acquitted themselves in the 
Great War. If tuberculosis develops, they have hospitals 
for the special care of these patients, and if women go 
insane, there are asylums for them. The Sisters of 
Charity have scores of hospitals for the injured and the 
ailing and finally homes for the old. All this is now being 
done as the result of one woman’s work, for her institute 
is constantly increasing in size and scope and has grown 
faster by a good deal than the population in this country 
has multiplied. Surely Mother Seton must have a place 
high up on the list. 

As a physician, I would name also dear Sister Irene, 
foundress of our New York Foundling Asylum. She 
was one of Mother Seton’s daughters, and was born in 
London, with the name of FitzGibbon, but was a New 
Yorker before she was nine. Knowing how many aban- 
doned children there were in New York, for whom no suit- 
able provision was made, Sister Irene, armed with per- 
mission from Archbishop McCloskey, started out with 
but $5.00 to care for the helpless little waifs. She found 
women ready to give aid and so a little more than fifty 
years ago, a house was taken on East Twelfth Street and 
within a month, some fifty children had been placed in the 
créche at the door. About sixty-thousand children have 
been cared for since that time. The foundling asylums 
of Europe were notorious for their high death-rates, but 
Sister Irene organized a system of placing out babies so 
that they would be properly wet-nursed, a reform which 
lowered the death-rate far below what it had ever been 
before and made the New York Foundling Hospital 
famous throughout the world. The allowance given to 
the nursing mothers actually enabled them to feed their 
own children better and as the two nurslings, their own 
and that from the hospital, had to be seen by the inspec- 
tors and on their joint condition depended the continuance 
of the assignment, many a tenement-house infant in New 
York owed its life to this organization of care for our 
foundlings. 

It was at the Foundling Hospital with the encourage- 
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ment and patronage of Sister Irene that Dr. Joseph 
O’Dwyer, pitying the sufferings of the foundlings, suf- 
focated with laryngeal diphtheria, worked out the system 
of intubation which has saved so many lives and relieved 
so much suffering ever since. Sister Irene founded besides 
the Seton Hospital for incurable consumptives which has 
taken out of New York life literally thousands of foci 
that would otherwise have been active in crowded quarters 
for the dissemination of the disease. While her work has 
even cured many, it has also provided consolation in their 
last months of life large numbers of the consumptive 
poor. 

The third of this group of great women, Americans 
in the best sense of the word because of all they did for 
America, though the selection is not easy to make, should 
perhaps be Mother Mary Frances Xavier Warde. Mother 
Warde came from Ireland seventy-five years ago to found 
communities of the Sisters of Mercy at Pittsburgh, in 
Chicago, in Providence, where, in spite of rioters who 
threatened even death if they did not vacate, her 
calm confidence conquered them; in Hartford, in Man- 
chester, N. H.; Portland, Maine, and in Jersey City. Her 
work has borne fruit like that of Mother Seton, for there 
are now many thousands of Mother Warde’s Sisters 
throughout the country. Theirs, for example, is the great 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, to which a non-Catholic mil- 
lionaire left a large fortune; theirs is the Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago, in which the greatest of living English and 
American surgeons, Sir Berkley Moynihan and Dr. Wil- 
liam Mayo declared that Dr. John B. Murphy did the 
best surgery done in our generation and probably the best 
done for the last three-hundred years. The Sisters of 
Mercy too, have scores of hospitals and institutions for 
the needy of all ages and kinds, though it is not quite two 
generations since Mother Warde and her companions 
came to this country. 

The fourth of our great American women would be 
another of those born abroad, but then America is a new 
country and our immigrants have brought us some won- 
derful gifts with them. They may have been poor in the 
world’s goods, and they often were, but not a few of them 
possessed qualities of mind and heart and soul that have 
made them valuable beyond computation. One of these 
was Mother Cabrini, a little Italian woman who organized 
for our American citizens of Italian descent a series of 
magnificent institutions for the care of disease and injury 
and needs of all kinds. As the result of her work for 
scarcely more than twenty years, there are hospitals in 
New York, in Chicago, in Denver, as well as orphan 
asylums and schools in many parts of the country, and 
under her inspiration some 3,000 young women of all 
races and nationalities proceeded to fit themselves for the 
task of helping the needy Italians in our country and suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

A fifth of these noble women would be Mother 
Amadeus, who, with a group of Ursuline Sisters, dared 
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the bitter cold of the Farthest North of the United States 
and faced the trials of life along with the Eskimo natives 
of Alaska and succeeded in doing a deal of good for these 
people to whom civilization was only bringing its ills not 
its benefits. The example of Mother Amadeus and her 
Sisters did more than anything else to tinge with the 
beauty of unselfishness and idealism and with a glow of 
thoughtfulness for others, the sordid incidents connected 
with the mad gold-rush to Alaska. Mother Amadeus 
was one of those wonderful souls who lifted up every- 
body that she came in contact with and by her example, 
taught those around her the lesson of immortality better 
than any amount of reasoning about it. As Professor 
Osler said in his lecture on immortality at Harvard: 
“More often for each one of us the beautiful life of 
some good woman whose ‘ Eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
. . . Whose loves in higher love endure’ do more to 
keep alive among us a belief in immortality than all the 
preaching in the land.” 

The sixth of the candidates that I would present for 
his list of our great American women is still alive so we 
shall have to be very careful what we say. She is Mother 
Alphonsa, O.S.D., the daughter of our greatest American 
writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne. In her thought for others, 
forgetful of herself, she provided for the class of people 
whose suffering is the most hopeless in this country and 
who found little alleviation, namely, the poor who were 
dying of cancer. The hospitals, anxious to help as many 
as possible, could not keep them when their disease became 
incurable as it inevitably did in all cases, in the progress of 
their affliction, so she founded a refuge for them. In 
twenty-five years her work has developed so that she has 
a city house and a country house for them. Her founda- 
tion of the Servants of Relief for the Care of the Cancer 
Poor is one of the noblest institutions that we have in the 
country. It has been a difficult up-hill task accomplished 
only in the midst of the severest trials, the hardest kind of 
work and solicitudes and anxieties without number. But 
it has been accomplished with an exemplary result that 
will stand out forever in the history of our social life in 
America. It responds to a great need. A hundred thou- 
sand people died of cancer last year; another hundred 
thousand will die this year, and still another huadred thou- 
sand next year. A large number of them are sure to be 
needy and we have the most inadequate provision for 
them and Mother Alphonsa has pointed the way. If she 
could only do all that her ardent soul wished, the greatest 
of our problems of suffering would be solved. 

So here are six of our great women of America. It 
has been very hard to keep the list so small. Surely our 
Chilean friends must not be allowed to be ignorant of 
these wonderful achievements by our women here in 
America. They will understand their work very well and 
appreciate them better than many of our own people. 
Their Spanish traditions, their Catholic training, have 
made them familiar with what can be accomplished by 
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souls of this kind who measure not their energies in a 
great cause and dread not failure, but go on confident that 
there is a Power that makes for good that helps those 
who forget themselves and think of others in the planning 
and organization of unselfish good works. 


Father Stracke, the Flemish Patriot 


J. VAN DER HEYDEN 


HE fact that the language question is still unsolved 

in Belgium, despite the solemn promises made by the 

King at the armistice, is a perpetual source of conflicts 

between the advocates of the official prevalence of the 

use of French and the pleaders for the use upon equal 
terms of both French and Flemish. 

Not so long ago the latter secured the passage of a bill 
making it optional for the provinces and the communes 
to choose the language in which to deal with the public 
and obligatory for the Central Government to use the 
language chosen by province and commune in its dealings 
with them and their administrees, and exacting from all 
State officials who come into contact with the public in 
the official discharge of their duties a practical knowledge 
of both vernaculars. 

The Flemings complain that, through the sabotage of 
the law, their triumph is being attenuated. If it is, it 
shall not be for long, because they are up and doing, per- 
sistent in pointing out all transgressions, which are there- 
fore bound to diminish until the application of the legisla- 
tive enactment shall have become a matter of course. 

The Flemish party may thus score a success, but they 
are battling for another, for the Flammandization of the 
University of Ghent. Belgium counts four universities : the 
two State Universities of Ghent and of Liége and the two 
endowed Universities of Brussels and of Louvain. In all 
but the latter the vernacular language is French exclusively. 
In Louvain there are several optional Flemish lecture 
courses at all the faculties. With each year the number 
of these courses increases, so that eventually the institution 
will be bi-lingual throughout. The reason that it is not 
even now is one of economy, more stringently called for 
since the war. 

The Flemings appreciate the fairness and generosity of 
the great Catholic home of learning towards their tongue. 
Their contention is against the State, which, after the revo- 
lution of 1830, borne along by the wave of reaction against 
the Dutch régime, created two French universities and 
completely ignored the rights of the Flemish youths to 
higher education in their mother tongue. After almost 
a century of existence, the kingdom perpetuates the in- 
justice by spending seven million francs a year for the 
maintenance of two French universities, one of which 
situated in the heart of Flanders, and not one maravedi 
for higher Flemish education. 

Various projects for the settlement of that burning uni- 
versity question are before Parliament, and whilst none 
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seems to be able to rally a majority of the legislators’ 
suffrages, the radical Flemish element, which is gaining 
ground every day, boldly unfurls the motto: “ Gent of 
niets,’” “Ghent or nothing.” This intransigent attitude 
of the ultras no less than their ever-increasing influence 
is maddening their adversaries and impelling them to have 
recourse to tactics little compatible with the much heralded 
sense of justice of the Belgian people. These tactics are 
just as likely as not to act as a boomerang and to advance 
the cause they should down. 

To make the Fleming’s thirst for justice seem odious, 
all its vindicators, because some of them, to further their 
racial aspirations, courted the enemy’s favors during the 
war, are held up to the country as traitors. A recent ex- 
ample in point is the condemnation to three years’ im- 
prisonment of the Rev. Désiré Stracke, S.J., ardent pro- 
tagonist of the liberation of the race from the tutelage of 
its Walloon masters, noted lecturer and writer, author of 
a booklet, “Arm Vlaanderen,’ “‘ Poor Flanders,” which 
recounts the woes of his people. Its scathing denuncia- 
tion of the French linguistic sway was grist to the mill of 
the ‘“ Activists,” or advocates of accepting German aid 
during the war to further the emancipation from the 
thraldom of the French language’s supremacy. With the 
enemy’s conniving patronage the little book was scattered 
broadcast throughout the land and no doubt it did much 
to awaken the stolid and long-suffering Flemings to the 
realization of their serfdom. 

Father Stracke himself had nothing to do with the war- 
time success of the pamphlet, whose diffusion, moreover, 
he could not, under the reign of the German knout, have 
prevented, had he tried it. For all that, this pre-war lit- 
erary production—for such it is—which in the mind of 
its author was to be nothing more than an appeal to his 
countrymen to accord to the Flemish-speaking among them 
all the rights enjoyed by those whose native tongue is 
French, was made the occasion for an indictment on a 
count of treason against him. His accusers took no cog- 
nizance of the good priest’s patriotic services to his coun- 
try. They even feigned to ignore the fact that he did 
yoeman service in the army, that he lived in the trenches 
at the siege of Namur, attending to the wounded and 
burying the dead, that his commanding officer sent him 
under a flag of truce to negotiate with the enemy, that 
his ecclesiastical superiors deputed him to look after the 
spiritual and moral needs of the Belgian deported work- 
ingmen in the German prison camps, and that he applied 
himself with success in those camps to counteract a 
Flemish separatist movement fostered by the Germans. 
It all counted for nothing in the eyes of those blind 
enemies of all that is Flemish who believe, in good faith 
often, that to be a Belgian patriot it is indispensable to 
bend to the supremacy of the French language over the 
Flemish and of the French-speaking over their Flemish- 
speaking fellow-citizens. The feeling roused against 
Father Stracke in the early davs of the armfs- 
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tice, ran so high, that his superiors soon dispatched him 
to use his unusual talents and ply his zeal in other lands. 
Thus it came to pass that he was active in The Hague, 
Holland and in Lodz, Poland, winning in both places great 
sympathy and accomplishing much good. 

At home, alas! his departure was regarded as an ad- 
mission of guilt which impelled the Ghent Tribunal to 
summon him to appear before the Assizes. It had been 
bruited abroad that the judges anticipated the priest’s 
failure to comply with the mandate and a chance to strike 
a blow at the Flemish agitation by trying and condemning 
him in default. But he, strong in his innocence, and rely- 
ing upon the sense of justice of his country’s courts, left 
his work at Lodz, hastened back to his native heath and, 
some time last October, startled the Ghent prison guards 
by constituting himself a prisoner. He was, however, re- 
fused admittance at the State’s hostelry and took up his 
residence, while waiting for his trial, at the near-by Jesuit 
novitiate. 

According to the Code Napoléon, in vigor in Belgium, 
a jury of twelve men is empaneled at every session of the 
Assizes. The November jurors happened to be unbiased 
men whom the Court could not trust to pronounce a ver- 
dict of guilty against the indicted Jesuit. For that reason, 
say the “ Flamingants,” the case was laid over and did 
not come up until last May, when a set of anti-clerical and 
anti-Flemish jurymen headed by a notorious Freemason 
lawyer appeared to give guarantee sufficient to make sure 
of the condemnation. 

Arraigned before his peers, the accused, who, assisted 
by an aged criminal lawyer, led his own defense, was 
no ways at a loss to prove that all the charges brought 
against him were false. He confounded one witness after 
another in masterly fashion and was about to come out 
of the ordeal with flying colors, when there popped up 
over-night half-a-dozen new witnesses who vouched that 
the priest had urged them to work for the enemy. He 
had started to impeach their testimony, when his counsel 
stopped him with the remark, that those deponents of the 
eleventh hour were brought thither to lie with the ac- 
quiescence of the Court. To prove them to be liars would 
be useless. 

Satisfied that his innocence could not be impugned, 
Father Stracke had declined to summon witnesses for the 
defense. It was reckoning without the linguistic passion 
of his judges, who found him guilty of an attempt to fur- 
nish men and ammunition to the enemy. Standing erect 
under the blow, the stern man courageously waved off 
every offer for mitigation of the sentence and agreed to 
an appeal from the Assizes to the Supreme Court only 
after his superiors had pressed him to do so. The appeal 
was made upon the ground of two technicalities weakening 
the decision of the Assizes: the putting under oath of the 
adventitious witnesses and the interruption of the proceed- 
ings to fetch those witnesses. 

The Flemish papers make the best of the issue of the 
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trial by proclaiming the imprisoned priest a martyr to the 
cause of Flanders’ emancipation. One paper wrote: “ Why 
did Father Stracke take poor Flanders for his spiritual 
bride? He might have known transcendent success as a 
French preacher, and the same magistrates who, during 
his trial, called him to order for the use of a language 
whose niceties they failed to understand would have lis- 
tened with devout approbation to his French-sermons at 
the Ghent Cathedral, whilst their wives and daughters 
Or 
he might have been at the head of a college for the scions 
of Belgian high life. 

“Whilst we wait for our Flemish University, let the 
prisons be our universities: universities of sacrifice, char- 
ity, patience and self-denial. Through their barred win- 
dows the light of day may but faintly shine and the June 
sun, despite its glare, may bring but little cheer; but the 
soul cannot be frustrated of the spiritual light and joy 
for all that. Liberty is sweet; but whoever lives in peace 
with God may enjoy the society of Jesus even in jail.” 


The Church and Rural Banking 


Epwin V. O’Hara 


HEN one speaks of the contribution of the Catholic 
Church to agriculture one’s mind naturally travels 
back to the early Middle Ages for the most notable illus- 
trations of the Churcn's beneficent interest in farming. 
What seems to be an even more widespread and significant 
activity of the Catholic Church in our own century is the 
promotion of the rural cooperative credit societies, known 
in Europe as Raiffeisen banks. Our authority shall be 
the report of the “ American Commission,” appointed by 
President Wilson for the purpose of investigating in Eu- 
ropean countries cooperative agricultural finance, produc- 
tion, distribution and rural life; a voluminous report pub- 
lished as Senate Document No. 214, Sixty-third Congress, 
First Session. The Raiffeisen societies are named after 
their founder, a German burgomaster, who established 
in 1862 at Anhausen his first loan society in which the 
borrowing farmers were themselves members. An ex- 
planation of these banks is found in the following state- 
ment of Father T. Traber of Zurich, who introduced the 
Raiffeisen System in Switzerland: 


The capital for the Raiffeisen banks is secured by deposits of 
the members and their immediate neighbors, who are usually 
peasants, servants, small village traders, etc. The association 
is cooperative, with unlimited liability on the part of every mem- 
ber. Interest is paid depositors at the rate of 4% per cent. In- 
terest is charged borrowers at the rate of from 4% to 434 per 
cent. Loans made on personal indorsed notes are for a period 
not to exceed ten years. Payments are made in annual instal- 
ments. Loans on realty are made practically for an indefinite 
period, so long as the interest is paid. The security required is 
real estate or indorsed personal notes. 

The unremunerated board of directors pass on all loans. Since 
these loans are strictly confined to members, who are also the 
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immediate neighbors of the directors and whose character and 
history are thoroughly known, the risk in the matter of bad ac- 
counts is made almost nil; more especially since the directors, 
in common with all other members, are personally liable for all 
liabilities. 

The activity of the Catholic Church in promoting these 
institutions of rural credit has had an important bear- 
ing in the controversy with Socialism. The promotion 
of rural cooperative banks as a practical measure is di- 
rectly aimed at the worst feature of capitalism and has 
become in consequence the most substantial breakwater 
against Socialism. By its activities in rural credit the 
Church has immeasurably strengthened its position with 
the farmers of Europe and the Socialists and Liberals have 
been able to make no headway. These results are an elo- 
quent appeal to the Catholics of America to engage in 
social action and not mere denunciation of Socialism. 


It was in 1890 that the modern Catholic rural move- 
ment in Europe began, when the Abbé Mellaerts, Cure of 
Good Saint Alphonse in the Province of Anvers, Belgium, 
established the Belgian League of Peasants, the Boeren- 
bond Belge. With its headquarters at “ouvain the 
Boerenbond extends over the Provinces of Anvers, Bra- 
bant, and Luxembourg, with hundreds of local branches 
known as Boerengilde. The Society is under the patron- 
age of St. Isidore, the patron Saint of agriculturists. 
The third article of its statutes reads: “ The agricultural 
league has as its object the promotion of religious, in- 
tellectual and social progress among its members, and the 
safeguarding of their material interests in order to estab- 
lish thereby a class of strong Christian agriculturists.” 

“Tt is the Peasants’ League,” says Abbé Mellaerts, 
“‘ which takes care of our rural banks, preserving the true 
Christian principles of Raiffeisen, a duty of the first impor- 
tance. In his Encyclical Rerum Novarum his Holiness, 
Leo XIII, strongly recommends this form of organization. 
The Belgian League of Peasants constitutes the first step 
towards this professional grouping of agriculturists.” 

In Holland the organization of cooperative agricultural 
credit dates from 1898, when the peasant association suc- 
ceeded in forming a rural credit organization, of which 
the central bank of Eindhoven forms the central point. 
This organization is the center for the local credit banks 
of the Catholic population in the Southern part of the 
country. In Germany the American Commission found 
in its study of the Nassau Union of Raiffeisen Cooperative 
Societies that in Catholic districts the priests are usually 
directors in these associations and are active in forming 
them for the benefit of the farmers. The Report goes 
on (p. 335): 


The priest as a member of the society is always interested to 
help the farmers in the development of their property and develop- 
ment ensues when an association is formed. The priests and the 
schoolteachers do an immense amount of work to help these asso- 
ciations. The influence of the association is very wonderful in 
this respect, that whereas before there was trouble between people 
professing the Protestant or Catholic faith, since the association 
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came into existence these people have lived together in the happiest 
intercourse and friendship. 

The rapid development of rural banks in Italy began in 
1892, when the Catholic Social party came into the field 
and took up their development. The Catholic forces 
have reached out into the humblest villages of Italy and 
the great majority of the 2,000 rural banks in existence 
at the outbreak of the Great War were organized in 
Catholic parishes. In the Province of Bologna, where 
Benedict XV was Archbishop, most of the rural banks 
were organized by the Catholic Church; usually the priest 
of the parish or the community is at the head of the or- 
ganization, keeps the books and has practically the guiding 
hand in the operation of the institution. 

A prominent figure in the growth of rural credit in 
Ireland is the Rev. Thomas A. Finley, S.J., vice-president 
of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, and pro- 
fessor of political economy in the National University of 
Ireland. In a statement to the American Commission 
Father Finley said: 

I possibly owe the members of the American Commission an 
explanation of my coming before them with an account of a 
special branch of the work of the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society. As an exponent of purely economic schemes I 
might seem to be out of place; merely material interests are 
usually not the concern of my profession. Schemes with which 
we are interested here are primarily designed for the assistance of 
the poor, and the minister of religion can find abundant warrant 
for any service he can render in this high cause. Cooperation, as 
we know it in modern Europe, is essentially the resource of the 
poor man, a potent aid in his humble sphere of production and 
consumption, his protection against the powerful interests which 
strive ruthlessly for domination in the fields of industry, com- 
merce and finance. We are endeavoring to apply it comprehen- 
sively in rural Ireland, as has already been explained. We employ 
it to promote efficiency on the farm, freedom in the market, and a 
higher standard of living in the home. 


It is not alone in Europe.that the Catholic Church has 
taken the initiative in promoting cooperative credit asso- 
ciations. In a study of the rural credit in the Province of 
Quebec, Dr. Hector McPherson of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College has shown that the multiplication of rural 
banks in that province has been the work of the Catholic 
clergy. He indicates that the associations in the Province 
of Quebec have been uniformly successful and has com- 
piled a list showing that in the majority of cases the presi- 
dent of the local bank is the parish priest. Dr. McPher- 
son writes: 

“In America, the Province of Quebec presents the sole 
example of a uniform population under the dominance of 
the Catholic Church. A reference to the list of associations 

. will show at a glance that in the matter of cooperative 
leadership the French clergy in Canada are rising to the 
occasion and emulating their brother clergyman in Europe. 
If the movement continues to bear out its present promise 
of success, we see no reason why the Catholic clergy all 
over America should not assist in organizing societies in 
their parishes.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not Responsible for Opinions Expressed in 
This Department 
The Way to Help Austria 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I commend your article on “ The Way to Help Austria” in the 
issue of June 24. I will be glad to do my part and will cheer- 
fully pay my contribution at any time. Why do not our rich 
Catholics leap at the chance of aiding such a charity, the saving 
of women and children morally and physically? I do not know 
how to stimulate others, and for myself have not the means to 
accomplish anything worth mentioning. The United States Gov- 
ernment will do nothing of itself. It loaned $25,000,000 for grain 
long ago. Our business men or women societies could do a goud 
deal. Some organization must start the matter, individuals can 
only aid with means and goods. If some association of men 
or women would select a plan and agree to undertake it, then ask 
aid, I believe they would score an immediate success. 

St. Joseph, Mo. J. F. Smita. 


Who Were Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Smith? 
To the Editor of AmERIca: 

The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia in their recently issued number for December, 1921, 
Vol. 32, on page 243, prints a letter of Archbishop F. P. Kenrick 
which was written a few days after the inauguration of President 
Lincoln in 1861. In this it is stated that “two priests, Bowling, 
O.P., and Hutchins, were schoolmates of the President; and his 
two first cousins, Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Smith are strict Catho- 
lics.”” 

I am fairly well acquainted with the Lincoln genealogy but am 
unable to find where these ladies come in. Their names do not 
occur in any of the great biographies so far as I have been able 
to observe. I have written to persons well informed in regard to 
the Lincoln family but they know nothing of these names. Of 
course, they may have been nieces of Nancy Hanks, and so have 
been first cousins to the President on the Hanks side of the fam- 
ily; but, if so, this would only make the finding of them the 
more interesting. There can be no doubt that the Archbishop was 
wel! informed in this as well as in the other statements of his 
letter. It may be possible that the degree of relationship might 
not have been strictly that of first cousin, but it must have been 
close. Is there not some one among the readers of AMERICA 
who will tell us who Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Smith were? 

St. Louis. Laurence J. Kenny, S.J. 


College Prerequisites for Law 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While attending the regular sessions of Fordham Law School 
during the past fiscal year, I learned that the New York Bar 
Association was contemplating a bill to force through the legis- 
lature whereby no student would be permitted to study in a recog- 
nized law school without first successfully completing two years 
of study in a recognized college. They allege as an excuse for 
this project that the legal profession is being degraded by an in- 
flux of incompetent candidates, morally and intellectually unfit 
for such a high-ranking profession. 

I imagine that many of your readers would appreciate a dis- 
cussion of the subject, taking into consideration the unfairness 
such a law would work out toward poor boys who comprise the 
greater number of us, and also taking into consideration the fact 
that when college men “make good” it is very often because 
they follow in the wake of an influential father, and too often 
they owe their “success” to the benign partiality of some relative 


or friend in business or in crooked politics, or to some financial 
inheritance sufficient to plow their way to a. seat in Congress or 
the Legislature of the State. 
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I realize, indeed, what a facility colleges are for education, but, 
as they exist today, I doubt that anyone would attempt to prove 
them indispensable for successful competition in an unobstructed 
path. The men most celebrated in virtue and moral edification, 
and for their humanitarian benefit to society as well, were often 
from among the poorest of the poor. The evolutionary material- 
ism taught in so many American colleges will hardly give to our 
future lawyers the common-sense and moral integrity desirable 
in them, although it may make of them crafty politicians to be- 
tray their own people and evade the punishing hand of justice. 

Capital and trickery have almost entirely wrested the govern- 
ment from the control of the common people, and if the poor 
are to be debarred from competition in the professional field by 
such obstructions as the Bar Association desires to have imposed 
by law, I fear that our unstable Catholic coreligionists as well 
as the godless element so rampant today, will soon be caught 
in the undertow of Bolshevism. How many college graduates 
and lawyers, after attaining what the world recognizes as “ suc- 
cess,” ever worked unselfishly for the best interests of their coun- 
try and humanity? But Abraham Lincoln in his charity and 
humility looms up as a “self-made” lawyer, ever ready to help 
the poor, always abominating and antagonizing the sinister de- 
signs of aristocracy and greed, always fearing God and defying 
those who would ensnare him. It would not be surprising to 
find Lincoln pleading a case for a penniless beggar, but it would be 
astounding to hear of Hughes, Underwood, or Root pleading be- 
fore a jury for a poor down-trodden laborer. Men in their 
class, in their magnanimous “success,” have devoted their lives 
to the great task of helping corporations to hoodwink the people, 
helping election campaigners and unscrupulous politicians to per- 
petrate their outrages, and furthering the designs of our coun- 
try’s enemies. 

Brooklyn. Daniet J. Downtne. 


Colleges in 1822 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In view of the irreligious influence prevalent in university educa- 
tion today, a glance at university conditions in the United States 
a century ago must prove particularly interesting at this season. 
The ministerial profession was then very prominent in the gov- 
ernment of our colleges. One hundred years ago this month 
nearly every college president had a “ Rev.” or a “ D.D.” attached 
to his name. Religion and education went hand in hand, ap- 
parently, and State aid was an important asset to eke oift the 
small rates for scholars’ tuition. 

For the purpose of reference and research to those students 
who are interested in the trend of education in the country from 
1822 to 1922, I give a list of colleges in the United States in 
July, 1822, with their governors. One notes the absence of 
Catholic colleges in the category, although Georgetown College 
in Washington was very much in evidence at that period. Here 
is the list of 1822, as compiled by the editor of Niles’ Register, 
Baltimore: 

Yale College, the Rev. Jeremiah Day, LL.D.; Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Rev. J. T. Kirkland, D.D., LLD.; Brown Uni- 
versity, the Rev. Asa Messer, D.D.; Williams College, the 
Rev. Edw. D. Griffith, D.D.; Dartmouth College, the Rev. 
Bennet Tyler; Princeton College, the Rev. Ashbel Greene, 
D.D.; Union College, the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D.D.; Hamil- 
ton College, the Rev. Henry Davis, D.D.; Middlebury Col- 
lege (Maine), the Rev. J. Bates, D.D.; Bowdoin College 
(Maine), the Rev. W. Allen, D.D.; Dickinson College (Pa.), 
the Rev. J. M. Mason, D.D.; Columbian College, the Rev. 
W. Stoughton, D.D.; Columbia College (S. C.), the Rev. 
Thos. Cooper, M.D.; North Carolina University, the Rev. 
J. Caldwell, D.D.; Transylvania University, the Rev. H. 
Holly, D.D.; University of Georgia, the Rev. Dr. Waddell; 
University of Vermont, the Rev. Daniel Haskell; Water- 
ville College (Maine), the Rev. O. Barnes; Washington 
College (Pa.), the Rev. A. Wylie; Jefferson College (Pa.), the 
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Rev. Mr. McMillan; Alleghany College (Pa.), the Rev. T. 
Alden, D.D.; William and Mary College (Va.), Dr. Smith; 
Columbian College (N. Y.), Wm. Harris, D.D.; Greenville 
College (Tenn.), the Rev. Dr. Coffin, and Worthington Col- 
lege (Ohio), P. Chace, D.D. 

Of the above, Harvard University had, in June, 1822, “ annual 
income, including the amount paid by the students for tuition, of 
$45,000. It had property, including buildings and library, of the 
valuation of more than $500,000; from its real and personal estate 
it derived an income of more than $20,000. Yet, since 1812, it 
had received from the State of Massachusetts $10,000 a year.” 
In the State of New York, up to 1822, funds had been granted 
to the colleges in its jurisdiction amounting to $775,000; and 
$100,000 went to the academies. In Virginia, $200,000 had been 
expended on the buildings at the University, then completed. 
Previous to 1822, South Carolina expended $200,000 upon build- 
ings and other accommodations for their University, and paid, 
annually, from the State Treasury $12,000 for the support of in- 
structors in the State. 

Today, in comparison, the above colleges, as a result of ma- 
terialism, and governmental paternalism, despite private munificence, 
and all the aid that States give, are retrograding. Why? The 
answer is easy. Because the religion which went hand in hand 
with the curriculum of studies in 1822, has gone by the board. 
The localities in which the above colleges are, situated are today 
overrun, allowing for a few exceptions, with students and pro- 
fessors who are perplexing their gray 1aatter with fads, “isms,” 
and the theories of ‘gross materialism. The needs of the soul con- 
cern an intangible minority. College and university chapels are 
deserted and are only filled at commencement. The ravages of 


the Molochs of “big business” and pleasure are felt every year. 


Were it not for private and State benevolence, the Protestant in- 
stitutions of 1822 would be extinct. 


Lowell, Mass. Georce F. O’Dwyer. 


The Book, the Boy, the Song 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A great deal is said about Catholic literature, a great deal is 
done to propagate it, while we neglect acquaintance with the Book, 
which above all others claims the right to be called Catholic 
literature. 

Aside from the slight acquaintance with Bible history given in 
day or Sunday-school, the Latin learned when serving Mass, the 
portions of the Gospels, which either are listened to or not heard 
at all on Sundays, the boy’s acquaintance with his Book is nil. 
In high school and college he studies the classics, English, Greek, 
Latin, but the Book, and more than anything else, his Book, re- 
mains closed to him. He learns of the poetry and prose of the 
nations of the world and to some extent appreciates their lessons, 
but the poetry and prose of his Mother, the Church, he knows 
not. The Bible should not be relegated to a nook with scientific 
theological textbooks as when made the basis of a “ Bible-and- 
Bible-only” religion. In reality it is a book, living and eternal, 
and as such-let us know and love it. 

While the boy is learning the poetry of Virgil, Homer, Shake- 
speare, let him also know the poetry of David and John of the 
Apocalypse. He studies the history and folklore of Rome, Greece 
and Western Europe, let him also know the history of the people 
from whom his religion came, and their folklore, the most beauti- 
ful of all. Give it to him as literature; he needs it, and if he 
knew just a little of it, he might want more and treasure it as a 
priceless possession. Let him also know something of the Book’s 
place in his liturgy, he might worship better and more intelli- 
gently. The Scriptures, after all, form the basis of the struc- 
tural part of Catholic worship. The boy knows something about 
his Church’s doctrine, history, life, let him know her Book taught 
from a Catholic viewpoint. It might affect not only his intellect 
and understanding, but also his will. 
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With the Book of the Church, goes her song; both have traveled 
with the Faith down through the ages. The song which has lived 
with the Faith and survived with it, partakes of some of the 
Faith’s own beauty and strength. It is her official mode of vocal 
expression in public worship, so has it been from the earliest days. 
Like the Faith, it comes to us stained with blood from the early 
days of martyrdom, helping in the sustenance of life in the bar- 
barian invasion, it is precious and worth knowing. This too, be- 
longs to the boy, as well as the Faith and the Book. Give it to 
him. It is a part of his “ goodly heritage.” 

If we lost one thing with the sixteenth entury, it was active 
congregational participation in the liturgy. One wonders whether 
a revival of this would not mean a new discovery on the part of 
Catholics of their corporate entity. Man’s most natural expression 
of himself is in song, men sing when alone, when gathered in a 
body and stirred by deep feeling, they should worship in song and 
congregationally and not allow their participation in Jiturgical 
acts to be confined to the perusal of a prayer book. Not merely 
the priest or monk should say “his” Office, or the Sister “ hers,” 
the people, also, should participate in what is “theirs.” Worship, 
prayer and praise, offered to the Author and Source of all being, 
what is it generally today? Generally little but a string of indi- 
vidual petitions offered for self, praise is little thought of, the 
element of intercession scarcely ever enters in. By the practise of 
this type of devotion men become centered in themselves alone 
and lose the social sense of the body of mankind about them, 
united with the harmony of the universe in the solemn offering of 
prayer and praise to the Infinite Love. 

But to come back to the boy. We all know that the school or 
college is in its highest sense a home, with home activities in many 
fields, and the center of that home is the altar with its altar song. 
If the boy comes to school as a partly developed man and goes 
from it without some sense of community spirit in study, work, 
play, worship, no matter what his achievements may have been as 
far as scholastic work, athletics or other activities are concerned, 
he cannot be called a balanced or well-rounded Catholic man. The 
first place for a Catholic to learn and achieve esprit de corps is at 
the altar, with his fellows in community prayer and praise; less 
noisy, less conspicuous than the work on the field or in the hall, 
but the ultimate fruits of these acts will be both farther and 
deeper in their reach and hold upon him. A Catholic student, 
above all others should know that the “norm” of worship is the 
High Mass and the Office and not the individual’s pietistic self- 
cultivative acts. A student body actively assisting at Mass and 
Vespers, not daily, or perhaps even weekly, but only occasionally, 
knowing what they were doing and why, what would not be the 
effect upon the spirit of the school and its students? The Psalms 
of David, the first Christian hymns and the most enduring, the 
hymns of the Church, these belong to us and should be used and 
loved by us and not left for those outside the Fold to appreciate 
more than we do ourselves. 

The King’s daughter, the Church, is all glorious within, her 
clothing is of wrought gold. The boy should know her Book, her 
song, he should also know something of her art, of the beauty of 
her earthly temples. External expressions indeed, but the out- 
ward signs that give testimony to her inward beauty and glory; 
and it is for the boy to know that this, his Mother, has been given 
to possess not only the fairest inward graces and treasures but in 
addition to them the grandest and noblest of the handiworks of 
man. 

The Book, the song, the fabric: these are the boy’s; he must 
know them; know not only the inner life of the Church but also 
her other earthly manifestations and means whereby she declares 
herself to the world and shows her beauty, and catch some glimpse 
of beauty’s veil which clothes the mystic Bride. 


New York. W. R. F. 
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The Impunity of the Klansman 

HE growing enrolment of the white-bigoted-Gen- 
tile-native-born riff-raff in the Ku Klux Klan keeps 
pace with its utter repudiation by our more thoughtful 
citizens. Despite the exposure in the World and the bit- 
ter attacks of all reputable magazines and newspapers, 
despite its repudiation by so many State chapters of the 
Masonic fraternity and its condemnation by the Bishops 
and clergymen of the more self-respecting sects, the Klan 
is now more powerful than ever before. The opposition 
of these citizens is based on no racial nor religious reason, 
but on the inherent viciousness of the Klan organization, 
on its independence of and antagonism to law and order, 
and on its violation of the Constitution. An Invisible Em- 

pire within our visible Republic is a contradiction. 
Current newspaper reports fully confirm the indictment 
of the Klan by Charles P. Sweeney in the Nation for July 
5. “ The law,” he writes, “may as well not exist. It is 
flouted and laughed at. In States where the Klan organi- 
zation has reached its highest point the administrators are 
Murders, kidnappings, floggings, threats— 
they are almost daily occurrences. But a judge who de- 
nounces the night-rifling mobs is an exception.” More 
severe, perhaps, is the charge made by former United 
States Senator from Mississippi, the Hon. LeRoy Percy, 
who, in the July number of the Atlantic Monthly char- 

acterizes the Klan as a “ lawless organization,” “ 


Klansmen. 


a menace 
to law, order and freedom” and declares that “ Its meth- 
ods bear no resemblance to those of any government ex- 
cept Bolshevist Russia.” 

The real menace of the Klan, however, is not so much 
in its opposition as in its supremacy over the law. While 
those who are not members are subjected to continual sur- 
veillance by every Klansman, their private morals and be- 
liefs discussed at the Klavern and their case adjudged 
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without’ the right of defense or explanation on the part 
of the accused, the Klansman himself is immune from the 
law. He need have no worry about retributive justice, 
in this life, at least, for every Klansman, according to 
Senator Percy, has sworn to keep secret and sacred every 
crime committed by a fellow-Klansman, except rape and 


malicious murder. “ He pledges himself,” says the Sena- 
tor, “to be willing to be accessory before or after the 
fact, for every crime that can be committed by a Klans- 
man, and this whether he be an ordinary American citizen, 
whose duty it is to uphold the law, a sheriff, whose sworn 
duty it is to enforce it, or a judge, whose duty it is to 
administer it.” The serious danger of this oath to the 
Invisible Emperor is more manifest when one considers 
that the avowed policy of the Klan is to usurp all political 
offices and judicial power. The Klan, in the final analysis 
is in reality a protected society arrogating to itself the 
powers of a fourth arm of government. The executive, 
legislative and judicial powers of constitutional govern- 
ment are all-sufficient for the enforcement of law and 
order. No fourth arm is necessary. It is a menace to 
true Americanism. 


An Interesting Night-School 

HE determination of the New York Chapter of the 

Knights of Columbus to open night-schools in Sep- 
tember of the present year, draws attention to a very 
serious need now felt in our large cities. As contemplated 
by the Knights, a complete high-school course in all sub- 
jects required by the State Department of Education for 
the regents’ diploma will be given. Very naively the 
Knights name two reasons for their belief that the school 
will be successful, “ Our instructors go into the work with 
the desire to serve in this field, and the remuneration for 
their services is excellent.” 

That a school of this grade is called for today when 
so many of our own young people are seeking instruction 
either at the public night schools or in quarters even less 
calculated to give them the Catholic training which they 
need, is not questioned. It is common for many young 
Catholics after a few years in the shop or factory to con- 
ceive a desire to enter one of the professions, and among 
not a few the vocation to the priesthood or to the religious 
life begins to develop. They soon discover that all 
schools of standing require as a minimum the completion 
of a high-school course, and they likewise discover that 
very few Catholic schools can give satisfactory instruction 
at night. The result is that they apply to non-Catholic 
institutions, and thus a great influence for good passes 
from Catholic hands. 

Very wisely the Chapter has decided to charge a modest 
tuition-fee. What is given gratis seems to lose value in 
the eyes of our young people; further, it will not be pos- 
sible to secure capable instructors unless the school is pre- 
pared to pay suitable salaries. Experience has shown 
that while some self-sacrificing teachers are both qualified 
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and willing to offer their services, no school can find a 
permanent basis on a purely volunteer system. After 
the first flush of enthusiasm, interest flags, and the school, 
unable to exercise any real authority over its staff, is 
forced to close. Yet the tuition fee, $50.00 for three sub- 
jects, $37.50 for two, and $20.00 for one, is less than 
“seventeen cents per period per subject,” which is about 
the actual cost-price. 

The wider plans which in the past promised so much 
failed principally because they promised too much. The 
New York Knights appear to have founded their school 
on a stable financial basis. If successful in New York, 
where assuredly the presence of other night-schools will 
operate as an acid test, it is to be hoped that the same 
plan will be adopted in all our large cities. 


Catholics and the Y. M. C. A. 


T Willimantic there has been a change of policy in 
the Y. M. C. A. The constitutional limitation of 
voting membership has been rescinded and Catholics and 
Unitarians may now be admitted to participation in the 
management of the association. The reason given for 
this remarkable change of front is that there are a great 
many Catholics in the Willimantic branch and a drive for 
funds in which Catholics are expected to participate is 
about to be launched. The reasons are very practical. 
The result of the action of this branch of the association 
will be, according to C. K. Calhoun, that Willimantic 
will not have a voice in the next general convention, for 
Willimantic has gone back on the “ organizing principle ” 
of the association. That principle is clear. It was in- 
corporated in the constitution of the national body in 1869 
and it provides that full membership shall be restricted to 
the thirty-one churches known as Evangelical. The state- 
ment of Mr. Calhoun on the Willimantic change of policy 
is not less clear. He declares: 

If the Willimantic association drops this clause, they would 
have to satisfy the credential committee on the subject if they 
wish to have a vote in the convention. They could attend the 
convention and participate as corresponding members, but not as 
voting members. In fact, they would have to show in accepting 
an invitation to the general convention that they are on an Evan- 
gelical basis. The Evangelical clause is the organizing principle 
of the international Y. M. C. A. The clause in the constitution 
which sets forth the Evangelical basis of organization goes back 
to 1869 and the national convention limited the voting power to 
such members. 

No one has a right to take exception to this clause. 
For the Y. M. C. A. was founded for and by Evangelical 
church members and it has every right to determine the 
caliber of its membership. It would be as senseless to 
cry out against this clause as to challenge the right of the 
Knights of Columbus to make practical Catholicism a 
requisite for membership in their Order. Every associa- 
tion is entitled to put down its qualifications for mem- 
bership. It can be as exclusive as it wishes and as is 
suitable to the purpose it has in view. 
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The purpose of the Y. M. C. A. is Evangelicalism. It 
is not Christianity but Evangelical Christianity, whatever 
that may mean. If it were Christianity the association 
would not pour its men and its millions into Christian 
countries, where Catholicism has been the heritage of cen- 
turies. If it were Christianity there would be no 
“ Evangelical basis ” going back only to 1869. For Chris- 
tianity after all goes at least several years further back 
than that. It is also true that Catholics are made welcome 
to limited membership. But what of the Catholics who 
accept such a welcome? “ We only go in for athletic 
privileges. Our Faith is never in danger. It is never 
challenged,” they aver. It is challenged by the “ Evan- 
gelical clause,” it is endangered by an atmosphere that is 
by every right of this association anti-Catholic, for Evan- 
gelicalism and Catholicism are and must be unalterably 
different, as different as black is from white. 

A few years ago when the association was under dis- 
cussion in the pages of this review, Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, 
the General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Chicago de- 
clared: “ First of all I wish to emphasize this fact: The 
Y. M. C. A. is essentially a Protestant organization. In 
my judgment it should remain distinctly Protestant.” 
When asked if Catholics could gain active membership by 
a determined and unanimous demand, he stated: “ So 
far as I am concerned I would oppose such an attempt. 
[ think the Y. M. C. A. should remain what it has always 
been, a Protestant organization.” 

When Catholics take so little pride in their Faith as 
to accept limited membership in an organization that 
brands the Faith of their Fathers as error they are not 
likely to heed the voice of priest or Bishop. However 
they might well bear in mind the frank statement of 
this leader in Evangelicalism. 


Poison in Books 


ITHIN the last two or three years a flood of 

pornography has been issuing from several publish- 
ing houses in the city of New York. The managers of 
these houses and the authors for whom they publish are 
gentlemen all, at least in the sense that very few of them 
have been in jail. But in a recent letter to the New 
York Times, that veteran publisher, Mr. Henry Holt, asks 
if it is not possible to apply some check to the immoral 
publications which they are issuing almost weekly. The 
vile passions which these books stimulate “lead to more 


murders and suicides than all other causes put together. 


Alcohol is not a touch to it.” 

All this is true, but as yet no effective public defense 
against these publishers has been devised. Unfortunately, 
one of the best ways of increasing the sale of a book is 
to attack it. Of late the publishers have made a point of 
repeating in their advertisements all adverse criticisms, 
especially when it is hinted that the book is an offense 
against sex-morality. Nor has it been possible, up to 
Publica- 
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tions which are patently vulgar are usually banned by the 
police magistrates; the more insidiously evil usually es- 
cape conviction. The present situation is deplorable. It 
is a crude book indeed that cannot invoke “art” for its 
protection, and the claim is usually allowed by the jury. 

Mr. Holt realizes that “so far as the world is kept in 
order, it is vastly more by public opinion and social 
sanction than by law,” and suggests “if the producers 
of this literature could not get into decent houses or 
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decent clubs, there would soon be an end of it.” This 
is true, yet there is small probability that such salutary 
action will be taken. Yet if the authors are beyond reach, 
it is still possible to exclude their books from decent 
clubs and decent homes. Probably all that at present 
can be done to oppose the rising tide of pornography is to 
keep it out of our own houses, and, whenever practicable, 
visit author and publisher with the severest penalty of the 
law. 


Literature 


“The Catholic Spirit” in Literature 

IKE Cadmus of old, Cardinal Newman had a very 

vicious and powerful dragon to slay. It was nigh 
300 years old and had so thoroughly strangled literature 
that a Catholic name seldom appeared on the covers of 
an English book. But the valiant Cardinal, after pluck- 
ing its horny teeth, planted them in a barren soil, and 
straightway there rose up an army of writers not less 
doughty than the armed band of the founder of Thebes. 
Less than a hundred years have passed sirce the con- 
version of our famed protagonist, and yet, largely through 
his influence, a distinct and distinctive Catholic literature 
has grown up. So fruitful has been the harvest, that we 
have long needed a chronicler to record and a critic to 
give coherence to our manifold endeavors. Both roles, 
Mr. Shuster has essayed in his recent book, “ The Catholic 
Spirit in Modern English Literature.” (Macmillan) 
As one takes up this book, he feels that it is just \.hat 
he has been long seeking. 

Mr. Shuster seems well qualified for the difficult task 
he has set himself. Not only is his style remarkably bril- 
liant and fervid, but his criticism of the authors is quite 
searching and his appraisal of their accomplishments suf- 
ficiently sound. He supplies the biographical data neces- 
sary for an understanding of motive and purpose and in 
a book-note, at the end of each chapter, gives added 
references to commentaries on the authors cited. Since 
the subjects of which he treats are comparatively modern, 
he would greatly increase the value of the book if he so 
expanded these book-notes as to include articles from the 
better-known magazines and periodicals. 

But one must not suppose that this volume is merely a 
history of Catholic literature. Mr. Shuster would prob- 
ably resent such a classification, and the reader, under 
that impression, might be vaguely disappointed, for there 
are some very familiar names not heralded in its text, 
while others are summarily treated of in an appended 
chapter. It is, rather, a philosophy of literature, and as 
such, requires in the author a more delicate and finer 
power of selection and discrimination. He must follow 
that tenuous strand of dependence and continuity, and 
must make manifest that intangible bond of sympathy and 





identity of outlook, which make all Catholic writers 
brothers. He must be familiar with every wing of this 
vast revival, must make allowance for abysmal differences 
of genius and temperament, and hence, if his book is to 
be even relatively acceptable, must exercise keen judg- 
ment and balance. The very title indicates how elusive 
is the subject-matter of such a book as this, for three more 
elfish words can scarcely be found in the language. 
* Spirit’ may include so very much, and “ Catholic ” just 
that much more: while “literature” quickly trails off 
into that vague shadow-land of non-literature—or is it 
science? Since these terms are not too precisely defined, 
one may, perhaps, question the evenness of treatment, or 
even conclude that the understanding of “ Catholic” is 
somewhat wide, while that of “literature” is far too 
exclusive. 

When all the world was Catholic, as in the Middle Ages, 
and the pure influence of the Church molded thought and 
culture, and guided the artist in his expression, the Catho- 
lic spirit was something tangible and distinctive. But dur- 
ing the * Dark Ages” since the Reformation, and parti- 
cularly in our own day, the Catholic spirit must be distilled 
from a civilization and a culture that is overwhelmingly 
pagan or rationalistic. It must, moreover, be sharply dif- 
ferentiated from a tradition that has partially absorbed it, 
for the Catholic influence in England was only dimmed 
but never thoroughly extinguished. What is to be the norm, 
then, to guide the author of such a book as this? Is it 
to be merely negative, like the avoidance of heresy and 
immorality? If so, many non-Catholics deserve a place 
upon the canvas. If it is to be a positive mark, by which 
only those, who, of set purpose, have treated of Catholic 
subjects, many of our best Catholic authors would be 
excluded. Mr. Shuster has evidently chosen a middle 
course; he judges by an author’s outlook on life, by his 
mode of thought, his attitude towards Catholic doctrine 
and morals. If such be his norm, the glowing tributes to 
Chesterton and Keble and Ruskin and other non-Catholics 
may be condoned. But it does not explain the lengthy 
accounts accorded to such modern pagans as Walter Pater, 
or such disgraceful Catholics as Oscar Wilde. It fails, 
too, to justify the jejune accounts of Manning and Spald- 
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ing, the omission of Father Maturin, of that most well- 
known of all American Catholic authors, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and of that soul of the Catholic revival in Ireland, 
Father Matthew Russell. 

These men, perhaps, did not write with that polish 
and technique on which Mr. Shuster sets so high a value. 
If this be his reason, then we should be tempted to dis- 
pute not only his definition of literature but what it 
includes. A book on the Catholic spirit cannot, with 
any claim to universality, exclude those branches of writ- 
ing in which that Catholic spirit is most eloquent. History, 
for example, shows its Catholicism in every line: and 
yet his discussion is very hurried and incomplete, with no 
mention of Stone and Drane and others. Philosophy and 
theology, so fundamental to the Catholic spirit, are rel- 
egated to a very summary paragraph. Economics and 
science, the bulwarks of the Catholic spirit of today, are 
treated curtly, while the most glaring omission is that 
of the most distinctive and fertile branch of all Catholic 
literature, asceticism. 

The American reader would, perhaps, be flattered by 
more extensive discussion of our own Catholic authors. 
Chesterton, for example, or Belloc, in their exemplifica- 
tion of the Catholic spirit cannot compare with all our 
American writers, and yet each of them receives a chapter 
almost as lengthy as that on “ The American Contribu- 
tion.” In this single chapter, too, it may be questioned 
why non-Catholics receive half as much space as Cathclics, 
and why, in a smaller way, Guiney and Crawford are 
naturalized as part of the English tradition. The Irish 
reader will find the chapter on “ The Voice of Ireland” 
disappointing, for Mr. Shuster has clearly missed the 
beauty and sweetness and eloquence of the Celtic genuis. 
We would have liked to hear more than a paragraph about 
that friendliest of all authors, Canon Sheehan; and were 
pained when not a word was said about the eloquent 
Father Tom Burke, nor yet about that magic weaver of 
words, the blind Father Kane. 

In a book of this sort, tastes are paramount and the 
author must be given wide latitude for his personal 
preferences. One of the chief glories of our Catholic 
literature is that there seems to be an author or a book 
that appeals to every varied temperament and that satisfies 
our every literary hobby. In the general outlines of art 
criticism, too, one may be a Catholic and yet differ pro- 
foundly from his coreligionist. Mr. Shuster, therefore, 
cannot be criticized because he adheres to the Pater school 
of beauty, since he has modified and purified many of its 
unorthodox tenets. But he is, more or less in sympathy 
with its attitude and stresses too much the natural and 
purely esthetic concept of beauty to the disadvantage of 
the spiritual and the supernatural. He has, too, an alarm- 
ing tendency to quote such men as Taine and other critics 
of the anti-Catholic spirit; since the book will probably 
be considered an authority in our Catholic schools, it might 
have been well to moderate the use of such confirmations. 
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Of the many vistas of thought and comparison which 
this pioneer book conjures up, there is one that has 
always been shrouded in mist. We look back over this 
century of Catholic literary glory, and marvel at the 
magic of its birth and the beauty of its maturity. And 
yet, we must confess that it is mostly the work of those 
who have had to fight their way into the Church. The 
Catholic revival is largely due to the convert. For every 
Catholic-born writer, with the exception of Francis 
Thompson, who has merited praise, there are a handful 
of converted Catholics who have deserved glory. A partial 
explanation may be found in economic and social condi- 
tions, in the brave struggle against poverty and bigotry, 
or in the lack of educational facilities. Now that these 
obstacles are being overcome, the native Catholic is taking 
his place amongst the educated and the cultured, and 
developing the power and skill of self-expression in every 
branch of literature. But the glory due to pioneers, and 
the honor due to the founders of our Catholic renascence, 
must be paid with lavish hand to those valiant converts 
who have so remarkably given voice to “ The Catholit 
Spirit.” Francis X. Tacsort, S.J. 


FREEDOM 


You called to me: I heard, but turned away 
In fear lest yielding to Your pleading gaze, 
A slave You’d hold me to the end of days 
“The world is young,” I said; “the primrose way 
Is more alluring: Live, sing, and be gay! 
Shall be my creed.” . . . The world had only praise . . 
But soon within its terrifying maze, 
“Surrender!” so I cried, “I will obey.” 


My thoughts, my acts, my every living day 
To You I pledged—but on, my Dearest Friend, 
I little dreamt, in bowing to Your sway, 
The tyranny of earth for me would end! 
I did not know the joy of being free 
Until I lived in Your sweet slavery. 
Joun Crate. 


REVIEWS 

The Story of the Irish Nation. By Francis Hacxetr. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Mr. Francis Hackett has written a plain, blunt story. It is 
not a full history of Ireland, it is rather a vivid picture of the 
grim headlands of Irish history. He spares neither Irishmen nor 
Englishmen. The great figures of old Ireland and new Ireland, 
of old England and modern England, march along the ghastly 
route. The romance, the glory, and the blood of Ireland are on 
every page; the treachery of Irishmen is there too. Elizabeth and 
Cromwell are there covered with blood, Irish blood. It may 
shock the admirers of Cromwell, for exemple, to hear him called 
by Mr. Hackett, “a brutal fanatic,’ “a fanatical extremist of 
that dangerous type which substitutes righteousness for history.” 
Owen Roe O’Neil, Silken Thomas, Lord Edward FitzGerald, 
O’Connell, Emmet, Wolf Tone, Mitchell, Kickham, Parnell, Red- 
mond, Griffith, Collins and De Valera and a score of others make 
these pages sparkle with the story of Ireland’s physical-force 
movements as well as of her constitutional drives for liberty. It is 
a bitter story at best, a journey through the desert with the bones 
of hundreds of thousands of Irish dead left bleaching on the hot 
sands. 
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England’s perennial policy with Ireland stands out in red 
letters. The Irish are an inferior race, wild, uncouth, so they must 
be made English, “done into English,” like a foreign language. 
Hence confiscation, war, massacre, the penal code, coercion make 
the yearly round through the bitter centuries. It took years of 
ruthlessness, senseless ruthlessness, to convince England that 
force was no remedy. From Cromwell to the Black and Tans 
with a few trifling detours, the policy was ever the same. In 
fact, there is a marked similarity between Cromwellian ravages 
and the petrol raids of the last few years. From Mr. Hackett’s 
pages one sees the sowing time of the Belfast harvest today. 
Bloodshed and robbery beget bloodshed and robbery and the Brit- 
ish Government has a sorry record for years back, in Ulster. 
The Government’s hand was rarely, if ever, heavy upon Ulster. 
Sir Edward Carson’s disloyalty to the Government he loved so 
well and his threats of resistance were punished by a portfolio in 
the Cabinet. Mr. Hackett’s book reveals the fact that England 
never tried to settle the Irish question in an Irish way. It was 
always an English way, or as Gilbert Chesterton said, the trouv4le 
is not with the Irish question, but with the English answer. The 
story of Ireland would have been different if British statesmen 
had only realized in Mr. Hackett’s words: 

The real Ireland could not be measured as Australia’s well- 
being, or Canada’s or New Zealand’s might be measured. 
These commonwealths and dominions were, after all, off- 
shoots and children of England. Ireland was not an offshoot 
or child of England any more than France was. Years before 
Angles or Saxons had sprung from their lairs, Ireland had 
flourished as a civilization. . . . It had a memory, a person- 
ality, a substance quite distinct from the memory and per- 
sonality and substance of John Bull’s island. It was never 
“John Bull’s Other Island” except by military conquest. 

Those who lightly blame Ireland for looking to the past, should 
read this book, for they will vividly see what Ireland has to forget 
and forgive. But will Ireland forget and forgive? We are 
confident she will, if straight dealing be substituted for political 
chicanery, justice for expediency, Irish interests for British inter- 
ests, honest statesmen for job-hunters. A former Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland once said: “It is beyond a doubt that the practicability 
of governing Ireland by English laws is become utterly vision- 
ary. It is with me equally beyond a doubt that Ireland may be 
well and happily governed by her own laws.” Ireland is making 
her own laws now. May she be well and happily governed by 
them. J.S.H. 





Pages from the Past. By Joun Ayscoven. New York: 
Longmans Green & Co., $2.50. 

It may not be amiss to remark that, officially, John Ayscough 
bears the somewhat formidable title, “the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Count Bickerstaffe Drew.” This by way of contrast, for 
there is nothing stiff or solemn about the Monsignor when he takes 
up his pen to join a wise saying to a witty phrasing. “ Pages from 
the Past” is one of the most delightful of the Monsignor’s books. 
First among his anecdotes are the stories which bring out much 
of the human side of Cardinal Manning, a personage who in his 
day was popularly believed to have no human side at all. But 
“the Cardinal was a great many things besides being austere. He 
was a flaming enthusiast, and no flame is cold; he could be ex- 
tremely witty; he was an excellent racontewr, with a singular 
appreciation of the odd and the grotesque, as well as of what was 
more subtly humorous.” Thus, we are told, the Cardinal had a 
pair of favorite hair-brushes, and once discoursed of them with 
pride. He had bought them when a schoolboy at Harrow, but, 
as an attendant once remarked, since “their office has been, for 
some years, of the nature of a sinecure,” he was able to treasure 
them to old age. The author goes on: 


Once I myself saw the great Prince of the Church con- 
temned and by a lady (of four summers). There was a 
Christmas tree or party, afoot in the school, and the Cardinal 












with unspeakable, though silent, groanings, essayed to be 
friendly and urbane. He could talk to children almost as 
easily as Dr. Johnson could talk like a little fish. But when 
did he flinch from a duty? However, he would, if he could, 
economize the duty: and pinning one peculiarly small and 
defenseless little girl with his eye, he slowly maneuvered her 
into a corner and thus opened fire: “How old,” he asked, 
twitching and sniffing, “are you?” Original as this pointed 
inquiry was, it failed to impress the lady. She regarded him 
coldly, ducked, turned away, and remarked, “ You old silly.” 


In the following words the Cardinal expressed his opinion of 
certain “Lives of the Saints,’ for he once exclaimed: 


_ Intolerable, insufferable. They are not lives. They are 
inhuman, and a life is the story of a human being. No one 
should ever conceive a picture, an idea, of those Saints from 
these “lives” of them. They are mostly divided into chap- 
ters each of which deals with some special virtue of the 
Saint, as “ The Gratitude of our Saint.” “Such,” it will say, 
“was the singular gratefulness of our Saint, that for even the 
slightest service from the most insignificant person he would 
invariably express his sense of gratitude, were it at table or 
abroad in the city.” Which probably means that he said, 
“Thank you” if anyone passed him the salt, or told him to 
take the next turning on the right. , 

“T like,” I ventured to confess, “the chapters which begin 
thus: ‘While the Servant of God was thus occupied, the 
Enemy of Souls was not idle. His Most Reverend Excellency, 
the Bishop of X. forbade our Saint to preach or give retreats 
in his diocese.’” I could not make out whether the Cardinal 
liked them so well. He sniffed a little. 

The Cardinal did not like the Italian language either: it was 
weak, being “all superlatives,” and while he loved Italy, “the 
worst thing in Italy is the fleas: and if there were only one in the 
peninsula, it would meet me at the frontier.” P. 4. B. 





The Private Diaries of the Empress Marie Louise, Wife of 
Napoleon I. With Introduction and Commentary by Frépéric 
Masson, Académie Francaise. With Portraits. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

When the second wife of Napoleon fled from the Tuilleries 
after his fall, she left behind a manuscript diary of three journeys 
she made as Empress of France. The book was found by a 
page and now it is published with a suitable introduction and 
commentary by Frédéric Masson of the French Academy, who 
seems to have no doubt whatever about the manuscript’s au- 
thenticity. In 1809 the eldest daughter of Francis I, Emperor 
of Austria, and of Maria-Theresa, of Bourbon-Sicily, was eighteen 
years old. Napoleon was then planning to divorce Josephine and 
take as a wife in her place an imperial princess. Marie-Louise 
was the maiden that the statesmen of Europe selected for the 
perilous dignity, the complacent Austrian prelates made little 
difficulty, so the marriage was celebrated and Napoleon gratified 
his ambition of becoming the husband of an archduchess belonging 
to the ancient House of Hapsburg. 

The body of the volume under review contains a translation 
of three diaries the Empress kept. The first records the events 
that happened during a tour she made with Napoleon in the de- 
partments of Northern France and Belgium between April 27 
and May 13, 1810, the second covers the journey Marie-Louise 
made to Mayence from July 23 to August 9, 1813, and the third 
describes her trip to Cherbourg from August 23 to September 
5, 1813, when she had to make in the Emperor’s name an official 
inspection of the harbor and shipping. 

Being an obedient daughter, Marie-Louise had meekly married 
the man her father chose as her husband, saying to Napoleon 
when he asked her what instructions she had received from her 
parents: “To belong entirely to you and to obey you in all things.” 
Judging by the letters that M. Masson cites she seemed quite 
fond of Napoleon, though his son the “ King of Rome” appeared 
to be an object of a mild curiosity to her rather than of maternal 
affection. She bore l’Aiglon’s early death with stoical fortitude and 
when Napoleon was exiled to St. Helena, far from accom- 
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panying him there, she found instead another “consort. 
The diaries are really of little historical interest and of 
scant literary value. The Empress was a fairly shrewd 
observer and jotted down for her “own eye alone,” as we are 
told, caustic remarks about Napoleon and about her utter weari- 
ness of French court life. Here, for example, is a passage from 
the Empress’s description of a journey with her husband: 

The hour for lunch had long passed; it was nearly two 
o'clock, and the Emperor would never allow me to eat in a 
carriage. He had a fine reason for this, which was that a 
woman ought never to eat. These precious arguments added 
to the pangs of hunger made me so angry that I had a terrible 
headache, consequently when we arrived at Breda at four 
o'clock, I thought I should be obliged to stay there; however, 
the Emperor, who treated us like grenadiers, forced us to 
continue our journey after his lunch. 

From this and similar passages in Marie-Louise’s diaries, it is 
clear that being Napoleon’s Empress was not an altogether felici- 
tous existence. W.D. 





My Life of Song. By Mapame Terrazzini. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Co., Inc. $4.00. 

We always knew that Madame Tetrazzini had a wonderful voice, 
but until we read her story, we did not know that she is a very 
clever woman. Besides being the leading singer of her company 
she could also act the impressario when that worthy absconded. 
She knows human nature, too, and she is a born diplomat. On one 
of her several tours in Mexico, that country of contrasts, she 
was met at the station by the Archbishop’s carriage and in it 
borne to her hotel. The following Sunday, according to her 
story, a Jesuit priest denounced some of her operas from the pul- 
pit. The effect upon the attendance was immediate and alarming. 
She wrote to the priest in question and offered to make any change 
in her repertoire that he would suggest, and added that if he 
did not withdraw his opposition, it would be necessary for her to 
call upon the Apostolic Delegate to send her stranded company 
vack to Italy. The priest was mollified and the following Sunday 
explained that the public might now attend the opera without 
harm to themselves, with the result that she ended the season with 
record receipts. “My Life of Song” is surprisingly well written 
when one remembers that only a few years ago the Diva had to 
make heroic efforts to render a simple song in English. But is 
Mme. Tetrazzini the legitimate successor of her great country- 
woman, Adelina Patti? F.R.D. 
By A. R. Orace. $1.75. Friday Nights. 
By Epwarp Garnett. $2.50. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

These two recent books are closely akin. Both are reprints of 
former magazine articles, both treat, in the main, the same sub- 
ject-matter, and both are by distinguished English literary critics, 
who take a keen interest in American letters. That the authors 
sometimes differ in their estimates of men and movements gives 
an added zest to the books. “ Ready and Writers” is a collection 
of short essays and paragraphs contributed to the New Age by 
Mr. Orage during his editorship of that periodical. Though he 
courses through a wide range of topics, his weekly communica- 
tions to the paper were predominantly literary. They are written 
in the easy style of a causerie, and since they treat of contem- 
porary movements, do not entirely avoid the appearance of per- 
sonal conflict. 

“Friday Nights” is, perhaps, of more permanent value. After 
some papers on foreign authors, such as Nietzsche and Ibsen, and 
some very interesting side-lights on the work of Conrad and 
Doughty, the latter part of the book is devoted to American liter- 
ature. Mr. Garnett is an outspoken critic, and it might be well 
for American authors to heed some of his remarks. Though he 
makes full concessions to the best in our newer movements, he 
bases his judgments on the old and well-tried principles of art. 


Readers and Writers. 
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American literature, he finds, is lacking in artistic quality, it is 
too subservient to the popular demand for the sensational, it has a 
tendency to exaggeration, and is a glorification of standardized 
morals, manners and emotions. But with it all, he sounds a note 
of hopefulness that we shall in the near future, develop a classic 
and distinctive literary tradition. F. X. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Novels. —It would be interesting to learn who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the appearance of Charles de Coster’s “ The Legend 
of Ulenspiegel and Lamme Goedzak; and Their Adventures, 
Heroical, Joyous and Glorious in the Land of Flanders and Else- 
where” (Doubleday), a two-volume story by a Belgian anti- 
clerical of the last century. Purporting to be to a large extent 
the “ modernizing” of the escapades and adventures of a four- 
teenth-century Saxon peasant, the scenes and action of the story 
take place in the Flanders of Charles V’s time, give the author 
an occasion for attacking the Catholic Church without measure 
and for filling his book with low buffooneries and indecent in- 
cidents. It would indeed be exceedingly interesting to hear how 
this scurrilous tale, which had done comparatively little harm 
as long as it was left in its original old French since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, was put into modern French in 1893 and 
has now been translated into English by F. M. Atkinson. 

“The Secret Places of the Heart” (Macmillan, $1.75), by the 
industrious H. G. Wells, is called a “novel,” but is just a 
warmed-over presentation of the author’s long familiar heresies 
and vagaries regarding our post-war world. A “modern 
psychiatrist ” takes a motor-tour with a wealthy married profligate 
who during the journey bares his filthy soul to his “ confessor.” 
Because Wells writes the book “everybody,” no matter how dull 
it really seems to them, will probably feel bound to read the 
story because they will “think they are thinking.” So the 
pernicious volume’s “ psychoanalysis,” and pseudo-science will go 
on, alas! poisoning the minds of the half-educated. 

“Lady Bountiful” (Doran), the first tale in the book, gives 
a title to a collection of fifteen short-stories by the Irish Anglican 
minister who writes under the name of G. A. Birmingham. 
The scene of most of the tales is laid in Western Ireland, though 
the setting of some is Eastern Europe, and nearly all are of a 
light or farcical character. Among the best is the account of 
how Bridie Malone, the cook who married the baronet, secured 
for her numerous relatives the non-employment grant of twenty- 
five shillings a week, and the diverting story of “The Strike- 
breaker.” 

“She Blows! and Sparm at That!” (Houghton), by William 
John Hopkins is a diary of an old-fashioned whaling-trip, back 
in the seventies, when whales were harpooned by hand. The 
high courage, great suffering and wild adventure of the old 
New Bedford whaleman will be a revelation to all who read 
this book. The author has an exceptionally good literary style, 
even his description of the technicalities of the part of primitive 
whale-catching does not hurt the fine, racy sea-flavor of the book. 
The illustrations by Mr. Ashley too are most convincing. 





Books for Anglers.—“ Adventures in Angling,” (Stewart Kidd, 
Cincinnati: $3.00), by Van Campen Heilner, is a very good 
book on salt-water fishing. Well illustrated and well written, the 
adventure of a fisherman in many waters is a story that will 
have its appeal particularly to those who are interested in deep- 
sea fishing. “Fishing with a Boy,” (same publisher), by Leon- 
ard Hulit, is more than a fishing story. It is a fisherman’s story 
of his sport in inland streams and a very good character-tale of a 
country boy who lived and loved both field and stream. There 
is much valuable information woven into a story of sport and 
adventure that will appeal to grown-ups as well as to the boy 
reader. 
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The “Summa”.—Two new volumes have been added to “ The 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas” (Benziger, $3.00 
each), literally translated into English by the Fathers of the Eng- 
lish Dominican Province. They continue the Second Part of the 
Second Part. The former volume includes Questions LXXX-C, 
and treats of “The Potential Parts of Justice in General” and 
the entire treatise on “ Religion.” The other volume, containing 
Questions CLXXI-CLXXXIX inclusive, translates “ The Treat- 
ise on the Gratuitous Graces,” “On the Active and Contemplative 
Life” and “On the States of Life.” The same high standard of 
translation and the same neatness and clarity of arrangement 
that characterize the preceding volumes have been maintained in 
these works. 





Varia.—"* A New Medley ot Memories” (Longmans) by the 
Rt. Rev. Sir David Hunter-Blair, Bt., O.S.B., will be welcomed 
by the circles which for many years Sir David has graced. The 
commoner will observe that the book has been written with a 
careful eye on Burke and Debrett, and if he be a mere American 
he will be just a little puzzled to account for the many “ week- 
endings” of this versatile prelate. But social customs doubtless 
countenance in England what to us would be a source not of 
scandal but of admiratio——‘ Consolation” (Atlantic Monthly 
Press), is a spiritual experience undergone by Mrs. Albion Fellows 
Bacon, and she writes it for “ All who mourn.” It is the story of 
a daughter’s death, and the agony and the resurrection of a mother’s 
soul. Catholics will find nothing new in it. They have always 
intrusted their dead to “the Resurrection and the Life.” Mrs. 
Bacon’s experience may console some who stand stricken at the 
open grave-——‘“ The Making of a Man” (Seltzer), by J. H. 
Appel, contains a great deal that is sound, sane, and salutary. 
Much of the advice it gives would help many another boy beside 
the author’s son, who is a student at Andover, and to whom, the 
letters which compose the book, are addressed. But the writer 
is a pantheist, though perhaps an unwitting one, and therefore 
falls into such weird and erroneous explanations of our purpose 
here on earth, that no Catholic could accept them. Here are 
some samples: “ You are part of the Great Life. ... You are 
God’s thought individualized... . As Christ always existed, so 
each soul always existed as part of the Original Life,” and so on. 
———It were much to be desired that each of our industrious metro- 
politan calumnists had a candid and judicious friend who would 
go over the writer’s daily “output” and blue-pencil only those 
verses and jests that are really worth preserving in a more per- 
manent form. Then it is greatly to be feared that the contents 
of Don Marquis’s recent book “ Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady” 
(Doubleday, $1.75) and Christopher Morley’s “ Translations from 
the Chinese” (Doran), if the advice of the candid and judicious 
friend in question had been taken, would not have been published. 
What will amuse the “tired business man” on his way home 
each evening on the subway, is likely to fall pretty flat when 
gathered into a book. 





Nature Books.—“ Afoot in England” (Knopf, $3.50), by W. 
H. Hudson is a pleasant enough book. It must have even a mild 
sort of interest for those who, like John Galsworthy, feel that as 
a stylist, Mr. Hudson “has few, if any, living rivals.” But im- 
agine “The Road to Rome” stripped of the humor, the vivid 
coloring and sturdy philosophy that are a part of Mr. Belloc’s 
flesh and blood, and an adequate idea can be had of the harmless, 
quiet pervading W. H. Hudson’s “Afoot in England.”——“A 
Summer in Northern Lands” (D. D. Nickerson Co., New York), 
by C. W. Hamilton, is another tourist’s book. Joyce Kilmer said 
that the World War was “ the nicest war he’d ever attended.” He 
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must have felt that one of the nicest things about it was the way 
it stemmed the rising flood of travel diaries and gave instead 
shocks and thrills like “Over the Top” for a rest. Now that 
we are hardening into “normalcy” the conversational bore who 
has been interrupted in a good story takes up the theme where 
he last left off in 1914. As the preface states “ There is nothing 
new or original in it,” but Mr. Hamilton’s book may serve to pass 
an idle hour for those who are planning a holiday in Scandi- 
navia. 





Hastings’ Last.—The monumental “ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics” (Scribner, $8.00), edited by James Hastings, with 
the assistance of Dr. John A. Selbie and Dr. Louis H. Grey, the 
preceding volumes of which have been noticed in these pages, has 
at last been brought to its twelfth and concluding volume, 
though the index is yet to come. Its 876 large closely printed 
double-columned pages begin with Suffering and end with 
Zwingli, in between being articles on such varied subjects as 
Worship, Sun, Moon and Stars, Thags (miscalled Thugs), Vows, 
Tatuing, Trade Unions, Suicide, War, Theosophy and Trap- 
pists. The last-named subject is treated of in an objectionable 
manner by Dr. William Thomas Whitley, “ Honorary Secretary 
and Editor of the Baptist Historical Society,” a post which, 
no doubt, gave the author singular fitness for telling all he 
knows about the Cistercians of the Strict Observance. Father 
Thurston writes on St. Francis Xavier, Father Whitacre, a 
Dominican professor of theology, contributes the article on 
Thomism, and there is a good account of Ultramontanism, by 
Mr. Urquhart of Oxford. But the concluding volume of the 
“Encyclopaedia,” like all the earlier ones, as we have repeatedly 
warned our readers, is reeking with rationalism and insidious anti- 
Christian sophistries and can be read, particularly by Catholics, 
only with the greatest caution. 


————_+ 


Mrs. Eden’ Poem —The two following stanzas from “ When 
Israel out of Egypt Came,” is contributed to the July Catholic 
World by the author of “A String of Sapphires” (Kenedy), a 
beautiful life of Our Lord in verse which every child should 
be taught: 


When Israel out of Egypt came 
Along a desert way, 

God went before to give them light, 
His grace was as a fire by night 
And as a cloud by day. 

So Blessed Jesus, Thou shalt be, 
To all who call Thy name, 

A shade by day, a light by night 

A covert and a flame. 

Without Thy help how faint I stay 
Captive in Egypt, tenuit me 
Defectio. 

O lead me forth, Immortal Lamb, 
For mine Thou art, as Thine I am, 
Et super omnem gloriam 
Protectio.... 


When Israel out of Egypt came, 
Through the Red Sea, alone, 
King Pharaoh and his fatal host 
Sank like a heavy stone. 

So in the Passion of my Lord 

If all my guilt is drowned. 

My unacquainted feet shall tread 
His city’s golden ground; 

Where none shall faint or fall away 
But live secure, reliquit me 
Defectio. 

Whose Sun and Moon are Christ the Lamb, 
Et super omnem gloriam 

Protectio. 
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Sociology 


A New Indictment of the Film 

HE most direct indictment to which the moving-pic- 

ture industry has yet been asked to plead, was made in 
the Senate of the United States on June 29, by Senator 
Myers of Montana. In common with the rest of us, the 
Senator recognizes that a form of amusement which draws 
something like 10,000,000 spectators daily, “has an im- 
mense potentiality for good.” If properly conducted, it 
may teach good manners, good morals and good citizen- 
ship, but in the men who control the industry the Senator 
sees nothing but a desire to make money. Their mental 
plane is “ low and sordid,” many of the so-called “ stars ” 
are ex-bar-keepers, divorcés, and men and women whose 
immoral lives are notorious, while in the chief moving- 
picture colony of the country, “ debauchery, drunkenness, 
and free-love” act neither as a social nor as a business 
disqualification. ‘‘ The motion-picture industry,” charged 
the Senator, “ has a tremendous power, and I think I can 
say that it has been frightfully abused; so much so that 
there has arisen a determined movement in favor of cen- 
sorship. The particular line of abuse adopted by the 
producers is thus stated by the Senator: 

A great deal of the extravagance of the day; a great deal 
of the disposition to live beyond one’s means, yes, a great 
deal of the crime of the day, comes from moving-pictures. 
Through them our young people gain ideas of fast life, shady 
ways, laxity of living, loose morals. Lax morals are held up 
lightly to them. Crime is painted in alluring colors. The sen- 
sual is strongly appealed to. Many of the pictures are cer- 
tainly not elevating and many, certainly, are not fit to be 
seen. 

One reason why many pictures are bad is to be found, 
thinks Senator Myers, in the character of the men and 
women who make them. 

When we look to the source of the moving-pictures, the 
material for them, the personnel of those who pose for them, 
we need not wonder that many of the pictures are pernicious. 
The pictures are largely furnished by characters so unsavory 
as “Fatty” Arbuckle, notorious for his scandalous debauch- 
ery and drunken orgies, one of which, attended by many 
“stars,” resulted in the death of Virginia Rappe; William 
Desmond Taylor, now deceased; one Valentino, now figuring 
as the main character in a divorce sensation. Many others 
of like character might be mentioned. 

Before proceeding to meet this attack, it may be well 
to note that much of what has been said by the Senator 
has already been admitted. The very fact that several 
leading producers have inserted clauses in their contracts 
which require the players to lead decent lives, and in- 
validate the contracts in case a player becomes involved 
in any public scandal, is an open confession that a house- 
cleaning is absolutely necessary. Again, speaking at a 
meeting of motion-picture advertisers in New York on 
June 22, Sir Charles Higham reminded the producers that 
a picture could be strong and virile without being per- 
meated with “sexuality.” ‘I believe that in conducting 
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this business which appeals so strongly to the eye, and 
photographs on the brains of illiterates and of all kinds of 
people, what they will never see or hear in actual life, we 
must be very careful of what we put in these pictures,” 
and he reminded his hearers that they could not lift the 
cloud which now hangs over the business by mere protes- 
tations of innocence and virtue. What was needed was 


cleaner and more human pictures; pictures that once and for 
all say “Hollywood is dead” and the rottenness gone, and 
our people are now so clean that we have wiped it out. But 
you can’t wipe it out by burning down the buildings, you 
can’t by burning the fields, and you can’t wipe out that 
stigma by barring the Arbuckle pictures. There is only one 
way, and that is by wiping it out of yourselves. 

Again, the appointment of Mr. Will S. Hays is an argu- 
ment in the same direction. Evil has existed, and in some 
degree still exists, but it is not fair to pass unnoted both 
the remarkable improvement which has taken place in 
the last four or five years, and the apparent determina- 
tion of a majority of the trade to break away from condi- 
tions which in the past made them little better than pan- 
derers to evil. Speaking on this subject at Chautauqua on 
June 28, Mr. Hays pledged himself to a complete reforma- 
tion of the moving-picture. 

There is one place, and one place only, where the evils 
can be eliminated and the good of motion-pictures retained, 
and that is the point where the pictures are made. It can 
be done there. Make no mistake about that. There is no 
zone of twilight about this matter. Right is right and wrong 
is wrong, and men know right from wrong. The corrections 
can be made, real evil can and must be kept out, and the highest 
standards of art, taste and morals can be achieved. And it 
is primarily the duty of the producers to do this. 

This is plain enough, but Mr. Hays asks to be judged by 
his performances, not his promises. 

Responsibility for these pictures now being made by the 
members of our association cannot be avoided. They will 
be the proof either of our ability to correct our evils our- 
selves, or of our inability to run our business. . . . . While 
asking for your aid and cooperation, I should like to ask also 
that you judge us by our actual performances and not by 
any promises we may make. 


The pledge and the guarantee are clear. It now re- 
mains that the public devise some means of squaring the 
performances of the producers with their promises. 

In my judgment, while Senator Myers’ indictment might 
have been true some years ago, it would be very difficult 
to sustain it at the present moment. After reviewing 
and censoring films in the city of New York for more 
than six years, during the greater part of which time I 
have kept rather closely in touch with general conditions, 
I must give as my judgment that, as far as morality is 
concerned, the moving-picture must now be ranked as 
nothing worse than an occasional offender. I do not mean 
to deny that there is plenty of room for improvement. 
The film will never fulfil all its power to amuse and in- 
struct, so long as it is content merely to eliminate 
what is actually objectionable. It is still very frequently 
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offensive to good-taste, but the old riotousness is gone, I 
think, and, as I hope, gone forever. The producers have 
at last discovered that the immoral film, now and then 
an immediate money-maker, is in the long run poor busi- 
ness. 

However, it would be a fatal error to believe that Mr. 
Hays can work a complete reformation unaided, and 
against this error Mr. Hays himself protests. “ Definitely 
plan, ” he writes, “ to get the good pictures supported and 
the bad condemned.” One method of following this ad- 
vice would be a few prosecutions in the local courts, when 
exhibitors show themselves disinclined to align themselves 
with the better element in the business. In aiding the 
exhibitor who wishes to show good films and in prosecut- 
ing the rascal who does not care how many young people 
he may ruin provided he can make money, our parish 
societies can find a large and most profitable field of 
work. What one man cannot do with a district attorney, 
can often be accomplished by a society all of whose mem- 
bers vote. It must also be remembered that Mr. Hays 
does not exercise jurisdiction over the whole moving- 
picture world. Our local censors therefore, both public 
and private, cannot afford to relax their vigilance. Finally, 
Catholic fathers and mothers should themselves act as 
censors for their children. To allow children to frequent 
the moving-picture theater unattended is always dangerous, 
and as sad experience has too abundantly evidenced, at 
times is fatal. In other days, one of the first duties of a 
parent was to watch the reading of his children. Now 
that children have so largely substituted the moving-pic- 
ture for the book, that same watchfulness must be trans- 
ferred to the film. JoHn WILTBYE. 


Education 


The Ideals of Blessed Julie Billiart 

A MERE glance at “ The Educational Ideals of Blessed 
- Julie Billiart, Foundress of the Congregation of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur ” (Longmans, $0.75) by 
a member of her Congregation, shows how well founded 
are her claims to be considered a great educator. Since her 
holiness was officially recognized by the Church of Christ, 
Catholics venerate in Blessed Julie, one whose virtues far 
surpassed that ordinary standard of perfection which is re- 
quired of every Christian. But even those perhaps whose 
profession obliges them to keep in touch with the finer as- 
pects of the history of education, may not realize that in 
this heroic woman, the Catholic Church gave to the world, 
not only a great Saint, but an inspiring leader, of 
splendid vision yet with a thoroughly modern grasp on the 
realities of life and a firm and purposeful hold on the 
evervday problems of the classroom. 

It is little over a century since Blessed Julie Billiart died. 
Like the mustard seed of the Gospel, the little plant she so 
firmly rooted in the ground at Amiens in France, and sub- 
sequently acclimatized in the friendly Belgian soil at 
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Namur, has grown to a mighty tree whose wide-spreading 
branches cast their welcome shade over many lands. In 
1914, within two years of the centenary of its foundress’s 
death, the Congregation of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur counted 3306«members, distributed in 113 com- 
munities and teaching 95,268 children. No field of educa- 
tion is left untilled by Blessed Julie’s self-sacrificing, ac- 
complished and efficient daughters. No task is too humble 
for them, and they have been so well taught, so drilled by 
the rules left them by their Mother that they are thoroughly 
equipped to undertake the highest. They teach the chil- 
dren of the poorest in kindergarten and the primary grades. 
In Belgium, England and Scotland especially, they direct 
training schools for teachers to whose progressive methods 
and remarkable efficiency the public authorities have on 
more than one occasion done justice. Every normal- 
school inspector in the North of England knew of the 
work done in this field by one of the greatest of Blessed 
Julie’s daughters, that wonderful educator, Sister Mary 
of St. Philip. 

In the United States, the records achieved by Trinity 
College, where the highest scholastic standards go hand in 
hand with those genuine Christian virtues that form the 
noblest womanhood, show that the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
can successfully carry on the intellectual formation of their 
pupils in the most specialized fields of scholastic endeavor. 
But as the anonymous author of the “ Educational Ideals ” 
of Blessed Julie, says, in the words of the rule itself, the 
desire of the Sisters of Notre Dame is always “ to devote 
their labors to the poor of the most abandoned places.” 
For this reason they shelter and teach the deaf-mutes, the 
orphans and the waifs, jettisoned helpless and alone by a 
selfish society on the sea of life. They are not afraid to 
work wherever and with whomsoever the call of God and 
the spirit of the foundress sends them, to the chimbecks 
of the natives on the Congo, or to the laboratory and 
lecture-hall of the university or the training school. 

If success crowned the work of Julie Billiart, it was first 
of all because she worked for God. Nothing that is ever 
attempted for Him ultimately and irrevocably fails. 
Blessed Julie worked for the one thing which Christ loves 
above everything else, the soul of the innocent child and 
the heart of the young. He has crowned her labors with 
a golden harvest. Julie Billiart’s work was also blessed 
because it was founded on the simplest and the soundest 
pedagogical methods. Like all the Saints, she had the gift 
of striking immediately at essentials. They who live in 
close communion with God, soon become masters of the art 
of elimination. They have the faculty of pruning life 
itself, the work they feel themselves called upon to do, of 
all its accidental and irrelevant features. They hold with 
calm yet vise-like grasp a few, vital, all-inclusive principles. 
These principles direct their spiritual life first of all. And 
when they come in contact with the problems which so- 
ciety offers them for solution among their fellow-men, the 
method they follow is much the same. When Blessed 
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Julie inflamed with the love of God and of the souls of His 
little ones, undertook the task of education, she had two 
very definite and lofty visions in her mind. She saw 
them in the light of her own close union with God, and of 
those eternal truths with which she was so deeply imbued. 
She brushed away all the non-essentials, the study of which 
might have then clouded her perspective. She looked to 
the teacher first and then to the precious object that teacher 
was to mold in accordance with his high destiny, to the 
child. 

In doing this, she did what a superficial observer might 
be inclined to believe, was the commonplace. Yet that 
very thing, simple and obvious as it is, has been sadly neg- 
lected by many an educational reformer. Many of these 
reformers look to methods, to books, to equipment, to pro- 
cesses, to the surroundings, to the purely accidental and 
transitory in education. They neglect the two most im- 
portant factors, the child himself and the one who must be 
his guide for such a long period in his life, the teacher. 
In Blessed Julie’s view of education, the teacher was an- 
other Raphael. He was to take the hand of his young 
Tobias, and lead him, not to the house of Raguel or 
Gabelus, but to God, for according to her “ to educate the 
child was to start him on the road to salvation.” No train- 
ing or education that left out of consideration the final 
destiny of the child could, in her view, be worthy of the 
name. By such omission, it was essentially vitiated, made 
narrow and unsafe. It took into consideration but a bare 
fraction of the child nature, dignity and vocation. It 
was bound to fail. 

The teacher then in Blessed Julie’s plan had a Divine 
mission to fulfil. “ To train man,” said Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, “ one must be more than a man.” “One needs to be 
God,” the saintly foundress used to say, “to understand 
the greatness of such a work.” The teacher was the 
greatest educational factor, she therefore held, in the 
education of the child. Trite as the saying may ap- 
pear, it is absolutely true. The most valuable educational 
asset a school or university can have consists neither in 
its well-equipped laboratories nor financial endowment, 
nor the intellectual wealth stored up in its libraries, but in 
the mental and spiritual capital of its teachers. It is the 
true teacher that really educates and builds the coming 
generation ; it is his counterfeit that saps the soul-growth 
of the young and destroys. To the teachers, Blessed 
Julie looked first of all. Her schools were to be shrines 
of learning. Above everything else her teachers were to 
be perfect models of intellectual and spiritual culture. 

The character of the teacher was the first thing to be 
molded to the most perfect form. Then the child was 
thoroughly understood and tenderly loved. With her 
usual clear vision the foundress looked first to the child’s 
noblest part, the soul. That especially therefore was to 
be formed. Or rather Christ was to be formed in that 
little soul. It had therefore to be loved tenderly as a 
mother loves its offspring. But it had to be strengthened 
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and prepared for life. She insisted therefore on the 
sacredness of duty. She knew the value and the power 
of ideals. But under the strain of disappointed hopes 
or failure, she realized that a stronger motive must be 
called into action. Duty idealized, honored and loved for 
its own sake became one of her principles. These edu- 
cational ideals of Blessed Julie Billiart are sound, inspir- 
ing, old-fashioned perhaps, some might call them. But 
in the hands of her daughters they have proved of last- 
ing benefit to thousands. 
Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Growth of Students’ 
Mission Crusade 


REMARKABLE success has been achieved by the 

Students’ Crusade Movement, which now reports 
a membership of almost 200,000, and a total of more than 
1,000 units enrolled for united action. There are 463 
senior units with 33,048 members and 567 junior units 
with 160,398 members. As the most notable event of the 
preceding school year in the work of mission propaganda 
by our students the N. C. W. C. points to the splendid 
crusade pageant “ God Wills It,” by Daniel A. Lord, S. J., 
which was witnessed by 18,000 people in St. Louis and by 
13,000 in Cincinnati. The growth of the Crusade during 
the past twelve months amounted to seventy senior and 
164 junior units. 





Austrian 


Letters 

MONG the letters forwarded to us from Austria by 
Father Wisinto, a devoted priest laboring for the 
impoverished people of that country, is one from a fam- 
ily of seven little children and their mother. The latter 
had earned for the preceding week 12,000 kronen. “ But 
bread costs 750 kronen a loaf,” wrote one of the older 
children to the priest, “and we are eight persons, we 
need fourteen loaves a week and that costs more than 
10,000 kronen.” Yet a few weeks later the price of a 
loaf of bread had risen to 1,000 kronen. Since labor 
never rises as fast as the prices of food in such a crisis 
we wonder how they have been able to live. Today, 
with one American dollar worth more than 20,000 kronen, 
this problem becomes still more perplexing and the misery 
more extreme. “Our mother generally goes to work 
without any breakfast,” the child writes, “and my little 
sisters and brothers cry: ‘ Mother, please, some bread, 
I am hungry!’ But we are no longer able to buy bread 
to appease their hunger. For lunch and dinner they had 
fiour soup.” “ Dear Father,” the child continues, “ we 
ask you and all the good men in the wide world very 
heartily to help us in our need, and please come and see 
what we suffer. Our Lady in heaven will not forsake 
us.” In another letter, sent us by a Hungarian priest, 
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we are told of a deserving student he is anxious to help. 
“ His clothes are hanging in tatters from his body.” The 
boy is one of six children whose father, a letter-carrier, 
was earning as his monthly salary the equivalent of $1.33 
with which he was heroically striving to support a fam- 
ily. These are instances that could be multiplied many 
times. 





Anthony Comstock’s 
Successor 


OME years ago, Anthony Comstock was a man who 
made his name and his power known throughout the 
country by his fight against the forces of immorality which 
were bringing so many young people to ruin. Comstock 
was a reformer who had a good cause, and neither blud- 
geons nor calumny could stay him in his course. Unfor- 
tunately the work now accomplished through the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Vice is not so well known, 
although since the death of Mr. Comstock the aims of the 
Society have been presented with equal vigor by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. John S. Sumner. It is to be feared that, at 
present, Catholics in general are not giving this splendid 
Society the support which it deserves. It is well known 
thar most of the improper books and pictures circulated 
in the United States are sent from New York, and it is 
clear that much harm can be prevented by checking the 
evil at the point of origin. Experience has shown that 
something more than the best police force is necessary to 
detect the infamous creatures who ply this dreadful trade, 
and when found to secure conviction. To do this, how- 
ever, the Society needs both the hearty cooperation of all 
good men, and funds to sustain and extend its operations 
in a field that is too much neglected. Catholic social 
workers and all who are interested in the protection of our 
young people through the work of the Society, may com- 
municate with the Secretary at 215 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York. 





The Boston “Transcript” and 
Lincoln’s Birthplace 


HEN the Knights of Columbus began their excel- 

lent work in American history by appointing a 
committee on research, there was no louder protestant in 
the country than the now partly ossified Boston Transcript. 
Reading its protests one might have thought that the com- 
mittee was composed largely of wizards capable of draw- 
ing a spell over the American people thereby causing them 
to accept as truth certain fables forged in the dungeons 
of the Vatican. It now appears that the Transcript is in 
sore need, not precisely of the light which the research 
committee will throw upon dark and disputed questions in 
American history, but of an elementary knowledge of the 
subject. In a recent paragraph, printed in the editorial 
column, after deploring in proper capitalistic fashion the 
murders at Herrin, the Transcript solemnly observes that 
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these dreadful things took place in Illinois, “ the State of 
Lincoln’s birth”! On a former occasion it was suggested 
that the Knights send their pamphlets to Lady Astor, but 
it is improbable that the Transcript, which recently quoted 
the Constitution of the United States as the guarantee of 
religious liberty within the respective States, would profit 
by these learned treatises. What the Transcript needs is a 
child’s book on American history, and a beginning may 
well be made by presenting the editor with a copy of 
some “ Boy’s Life of Lincoln.” In its simple pages, he 
might discover the fact that Lincoln was born not in IIli- 
nois, but in Kentucky. 





The Belfast 
Pograms 

HE great bulk of the victims of the feud are to be 

found in the 92,000 unarmed and defénseless Cath- 

olics of Belfast,” who are terrorized by the “293,791 

Protestants in the city,” is the way the Manchester Guar- 

dian sums up the religious war in Ulster. Describing the 

nature of the anti-Catholic pograms, the paper’s corres- 
pondent writes: 

A crowd of inoffensive Catholics violently driven from their 
eniployment and means of livelihood by an Orange mob; the 
shooting of a policeman by some unknown individual; the murder 
in cold blood of innocent Catholics and the “shooting-up” and 
night-long terrorism of remote Catholic parts of the city by special 
constabulary ; the eviction from their homes, by Orange mobs led 
by specials, of thousands of defenseless Catholics. . . . 

These are the people down whose streets nightly, and some- 
times daily, rush the specials’ Lancia and armored cars, bringing 
the Catholics know not what of death or injury. On the worst 
nights, if a new violence has been committed in the vendetta, 
and the specials are out for a reprisal, any horror may happen. 
Caged cars and lorries will come crashing and swaying down the 
narrow streets, pouring out volleys of machine-gun and rifle bul- 
lets, raking every side-street and passage-way with their fire, 
indifferent to whom or what they hit. The panic-stricken inhabit- 
ants creep from their beds, rouse their terrified children, and lie 
till morning on the floors. They have, most of them, had much 
experience of such nights, and they will repeat endless stories of 
them, pointing to the bullet-scarred houses which tell their own 
tale. Sometimes worse things happen, deeds of dark violence 
committed on the innocent and helpless. I have seen statutory 
declarations which bring home to special constables crimes of the 
most ghastly character. But in Belfast there is no redress or 
refuge for the Catholic. 

“On the simple charge of being Catholics,’ continues 
the Guardian, “ hundreds of families are being continually 
driven from their houses. - Between Easter of this year 
and June 7, 800 families (involving probably over 4,000 
people) have been thus rendered homeless.” The Man- 
chester journal reaches the conclusion that “ English re- 
sponsibility for this state of affairs is peculiarly heavy. 
England secures Ulster from any outside interference 
which might bring the Six Counties to a proper recogni- 
tion of their responsibilities to an unarmed and defense- 
less minority. England finances Ulster’s 49,000 special 
constables, and supports them with an army of twenty- 


three battalions.” 
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